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i The S.S. Halo, painted by Anton O. Fischer, carried 
FEBRUARY 26, 1945 oil to the war theaters until the Nazis torpedoed 
VOL. 46 NO. 4 her near the mouth of the Mississippi in 1942. 
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That's one way to look at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system—as a vast assembly line, now principally 
devoted to war transportation—26,000 miles of rail- 
road facilities, crossing and criss-crossing a territory 


in which live half the people of the United States. 


Over it flow coal to make power, light and heat... 
ore to produce steel .. . steel parts of a thousand dif- 
ferent shapes and weights... rubber and textiles to 
manufacture tires...tanks, trucks, weapons, war 


materiel ,in abundance—in fact, most anything 
you can name, tiny or large. Add your food, 


BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


LINE 260/77 me long 





too—for this mammoth assembly line handles what 
you eat, from field, cannery, packing plant to market. 


Lump all these materials, parts, commodities together 
—call them fresght—and here’s what this Penn- 
sylvania Railroad assembly system moved in the 
region bounded on the west by Chicago and St. 
Louis and on the east by New York and Norfolk in 
a single year, ending Nov. 1, 1944... 287,000,000 
tons! An amount equal to more than four tons for 
each of the 65,000,000 persons living in the 13 
states and the District of Columbia, served by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


9% 51,136 entered the Armed Forces _--* 563 have given their lives for their Co 
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HIGHWAY TO VICTORY 


Stilwell Road breaks “blockade” of 
China: will speed downfall of Japan 


OU may have never heard of Suhteewel. Yet Suhteewel 

is the most famous American name in China these days. 
It is now a byword of the 400,000,000 Chinese. It is on the 
lips of the old and young, It has become both a battle 
cry and a symbol of early victory. For Suh-teé-wel is how 
the Chinese pronounce the name of that great American gen- 
eral — Joseph W. (“Vinegar Joe”) Stilwell — in whose honor 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek on January 28 renamed the 
newly completed Ledo-Burma Road. 

The Stilwell Road is a 620-mile highway from India 
through Burma to China. At one end of its terminal at Ledo, 
Assam in India, the Road connects with railways running to 
Calcutta. Chinaward from Ledo, it passes through Kamaing, 
Myitkyina, Bhamo and Mong-yu where it joins the old 
Burma Road leading to Kunming, China. This vital artery, 
which is the first land link between China and her Allies in 
almost three years, is the brainchild of General Stilwell, for- 
mer American commander in the China-Burma-India thea- 
ater and present commander of the United States Ground 
Forces. (See November 27, 1944 issue). 


Bad News for Japan 


The breaking of the land blockade of China was observed 
at a special ceremony in Chungking attended by General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek, American Ambassador, Maj. Gen. 
Patrick J. Hurley, and.Maj. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer who 
succeeded General Stilwell in China. In a broadcast directed 
to the United States, the Generalissimo declared that the 


Harris & Ewing 
Native Lisu women, like this one, come from the hills of 
southwest China to work on the Chinese supply line to India. 


opening of the Ledo-Burma Road, which even in peace time 
“would be an extraordinary achievement,” had “broken the 
siege of China.” He went on to point out that “to the mili- 
tarists of Japan, it will be an omen of defeat.” 

China’s war leader closed his address with these words, 
“Let us name this road after General Joseph W. Stilwell, in 
memory of his distinctive contribution and of the signal part 
which the Allied and Chinese forces under his direction 
played in the building of the road.” 

In the United States, the recipient of the honor, General 
Stilwell, declared: “I take off my hat to the men who fought 
for it and built it.” He said these men “worked and still work 
under conditions which are unbelievable until you see them 
— jungle, mountainous terrain, insects, diseases, mud, rain 
and dust. The Allied nations can feel proud of the hard work 
done by their representatives. . . . The terrain in itself was 
bad enough, but the Japs added more problems. They had to 
be blasted from the jungles one by one.” 


Count the Blessings 


Was the Stilwell Road worth all this effort and sacrifice? 
What is its actual importance? The benefit: to be derived 
from this new and only land route to China can hardly be 
over-emphasized. For one thing, it will” make possible a 
monthly shipment to the munitions-starved Chinese armies 
of about a 100,000 tons of war supplies. Specifically, the 
immediate advantages are: (1) Allied aircraft will hence- 
forth be largely relieved of the task of carrying truck’ and 
gasoline over “the hump” to China and thus have more 
space available for transporting other vital war materials. 
(2) China will now be able to receive a large number of 
sorely needed vehicles for her internal transport and also 
heavy equipment (such as bulldozers and graders) which 
could not be sent by air. (3) Along with the road a pipe 
line has been constructed — which will ultimately be the 
longest in the world — to carry gasoline for airplanes, tanks 
and road transport. (4) It will make it possible to ship to 
China machinery needed to build up her industries and 
thereby enlarge the country’s war output. (5) It will help 
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The Stilwell (Ledo) Road runs from Ledo, in India, south to 
3hamo and then connects with the old Burma Road to China. 


China from within to become a modern military power by 
improving her econornic position. 

Perhaps even more important than these material gains is 
the political significance of the Stilwell Road. It demonstrates 
to the Chinese people that we do not consider them as 
“second class” allies. There had been in the past voiced and 
unvoiced dissatisfaction within China at the limited amount 
of aid rendered that country by her Allies. Now with the 
completion of the Stilwell Road, new opportunities are 
opened for closer co-operation. 

Many military observers believe that the final defeat of 
Japan will have to take place on Chinese soil. For it is here 
that the Nipponese power exceeds that of the comparatively 
small home islands from which the Jap invading armies em- 
barked on their mission of plunder. China with her 400 mil- 
lion population does not lack manpower, but needs critical 
war supplies — the so-called “plasma for victory.” For almost 
eight years, since July 7, 1937, China’s ill-equipped armies 
have been battling the Japanese invaders. The last three 
years, China has fought on isolated from the rest of the 
United Nations, with no connecting land supply line nor a 
single seaport. The Stilwell Road will make it possible to 
* increase greatly the country’s war efficiency by combining 
China’s great manpower with America’s mass production 
power and training methods. 


Road Building — the Hard Way 


The building of the old Burma Road — a land route over 
the famed Himalayan “hump” — is one of the most amazing 
episodes in history. It is the newest and greatest highway 
developed by the Chinese in .the past 4,000 years. It was 
started in 1920 by the Yunnan Provincial Government and 
when completed extended for about 60 miles from Kunming 
along the general route of an old, little-used spice and tea 
caravan trail toward Burma. The Road was almost forgotten 
until 1938 when the Japanese captured China’s ports and 
cut off the country from all sea traffic with the rest of the 
world. The National Government took over the small stretch 
of the original Burma Road and within a year extended it to 
Wanting, a total distance of approximately 597 miles. 

The Chinese literally hacked the road out with their bare 
hands. The “tzow tan” (a mattock-like shovel) and the bam- 


boo basket were practically their only equipment. They had 
no steam shovels, no road rollers, no pneumatic drills. Not 
even trucks. Instead they used carts drawn by men and 
women. No dynamite was available to blast away the hard 
rock of the mountains. It had to be done with gunpowder, 
cubic inches at a time. But the job was finished in less than 
a year. More than 100,000 men and women worked on the 
project from start to finish — a total of 33,800,000 man-days. 

The Burma Road at Wanting connected with British rail- 
roads and river transport in Burma leading to the port of 
Rangoon. Thus a link was established between Free China 
and the outside world. In 1940, however, the British gov- 
ernment yielding to Japanese pressure closed the Burma 
connections with the Burma Road for three months from 
August to October. The folly of this appeasement was soon 
realized and traffic was re-established. Then in April 1942, 
four months after Pearl Harbor, the Japs captured Lashio, 
sealing off the Burma Road. Thereafter, for 33 months, until 
the recent completion of the Ledo Road, China had to de- 
pend exclusively on the small amount of supplies ferried 
across the hazardous India-to-China “hump” by cargo planes 
of the U. S. Army Air Transport Command. 

It was General Stilwell’s idea to build a new road from 
India to China to take the place of the section of the Burma 
Road blocked by the Japanese. With this objective in mind, 
he opened an offensive in Northern Burma in October 1943. 
As his Chinese and American forces advanced, a road was 
being built behind them. American Army engineers, keeping 
pace with the front line and frequently themselves under 
fire, stuck stubbornly at their work. It required achievement 
of the impossible. But the road builders kept up with Stil- 
well’s advancing fighters. 

“Pick’s Pike” 

Using millions of dollars of supplies monthly, they toiled 
through swamps and floods and over range after range of 
mountains. It was the most difficult road construction under- 
taking of all times. Yet the Ledo Road was built despite 
jungle diseases, monsoons, flooded rivers, and mountains 
8,000 feet high. The construction boss was Brigadier General 
Lewis A. Pick, and the 262-mile stretch from Ledo, India to 
Myitkyina, Burma is now known as “Pick’s Pike.” 

Finally, last month the Japanese were forced out of 
Wanting, thus clearing the path all the way from. Myitkyina 
to the old Burma Road within China. On February 4, the 
first Allied truck convoy over the newly opened Stilwell Road 
rolled into Kunming, China, to the cheers of thousands of 
Chinese who lined the streets. The convoy was six miles 
long. It consisted of jeeps, ambulances, artillery-trailing 
trucks, and huge vans packed with munitions. These were 
the first vehicles to enter China since 1942. In one of the 
jeeps rode General Pick. It took this motorcade 24 days to 
cover the 1,044 winding miles from Ledo, India, Future 
convoys, it is expected, will be able to make the journey in 
less than a week. 

The completion of the Stilwell Road marks a new day in 
China’s heroic struggle for liberation. For the Stilwell Road 


. is the road to victory. It is also an imperishable monument 


to Chinese-American friendship. 
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The WLB Goes fo Court 


| bo long and bumpy road traveled by the Montgomery 
Ward case has taken a new turn. It came when Judge 
Philip L. Sullivan of the Federal District Court of Chicago, 
ruled that President Roosevelt’s recent seizure of Montgom- 
ery Ward stores was unlawful. 

The decision was one episode in a long controversy cen- 
tering around Montgomery Ward and Co., one of the 
country’s largest mail order and chain store concerns. The 
Président, the War Labor Board, the U. S. Army, a labor 
union, and Montgomery Ward’s chairman of the board. 
Sewell Avery, have all piayed parts in the dispute. 

To understand fully the issues raised by the Ward case, 
we must go back to the hectic days after Pearl Harbor. The 
urgent need for war materials made the Government seek a 
way to prevent strikes that might harm war production. In 
January, 1942, the War Labor Board was established to 
handle disputes between management and labor in war in- 
dustries. The Board was composed of 12 members — four 
each from labor, management, and the public. 

Many of the cases handled by the WLB involved union 
demands for a “maintenance-of-membership” clause in re- 
turn for organized labor’s pledge not to strike. This clause 
provides a fifteen-day period in which workers must make 
up their minds whether or not they want to join a union. In 
this period union members who wish to resign from the union 
may do so. When the fifteen-day period is over, union mem- 
bers must remain in the union as long as the contract is in 
force (usually one year), and pay their dues. Workers who 


Is this YOUR battle flag, gentlemen? 


FEBRUARY 2.6, 1945 


Future of agency and of President's 
wartime powers left in doubt 
by ruling in Montgomery Ward case 


do not keep in “good standing” on their dues must be fired 
by their employers. 

In most instances the WLB decided in favor of mainte- 
nance of membership. But the Board had no power to force 
an employer to abide by its rulings. If it could not persuade 
an employer to obey, it turned over the case to President 
Roosevelt. If an agreement could still not be reached, the 
President could seize the plant under his war powers and 
put it in charge of a Government agency. 

This procedure was followed when Montgomery Ward 
employees went on strike last spring, after the company had 
refused to sign a contract with the CIO’s United Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Employees Union. The 
company claimed that the union did not represent a majority 
of its workers, and objected to the maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause. Mr. Avery said that maintenance-of-membership 
is a form of the closed shop. 

This was denied by labor and WLB spokesmen who 
showed that under the closed shop, all workers are required 
to be members of the union, including new workers. On the 
other hand, these spokesmen said “new employees who are 
hired after a maintenance-of-membership clause is installed 
may join. the union or not as they choose.” 

In April, 1944, soon after the strike was called, the Presi- 
dent ordered the Army to take over the operation of the huge 
mail order house. Mr. Avery was lifted from his chair and 
carried out by two soldiers when he refused to leave his 
office. 
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New York Herald Tribune 


Maybe the whale swallowed a Jonah. 
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The company then took the case to court, contending that 
the WLB had power only to advise and make suggestions; 
and that, since Ward was not engaged in war production, the 
President had no right to seize it. Before the court could 
reach a decision, an election was held which showed a ma- 
jority of the workers in favor of the union. Montgomery 
Ward signed a contract, though under protest, and the Army 
moved out. 


_The Second Seizure 


Several weeks ago the issue exploded once more. Ware- 
houses and stores belonging to Montgomery Ward in seven 
cities were taken over by the U. S. Army. THe reason for the 
new seizure was again the company's defiance of the WLB’s 
directives. The Board had ordered Ward to (1) eliminate 
sub-standard wages by raising minimums to 46c an hour, re- 
troactive to December 1942; and (2) establish maintenance- 
of-union membership, including the so-called “check-off” 
(deduction of union dues from wages). These orders were 
adopted unanimously by the WLB (with the assent of the 
industry representatives). 

After the Army had taken charge of the property, the 
Government took the case to the courts again. It asked for an 
injunction to restrain the company from interfering with the 
operation of the plants. It also asked for a judgment declar- 
ing the seizure legal. Neither was granted. 


The Court Rules 


Judge Sullivan’s ruling that the Government had acted 
unlawfully was based on these main points: 

(1) The orders of the WLB are advisory and need not 
be obeyed. 

(2) The President as Commander in Chief has power to 
seize property only in actual areas of war combat. 

(3) The President’s powers under the Labor Disputes 
Act extend only to firms engaged in war production, whereas 
Montgomery Ward is engaged chiefly in distribution. 

(4) Congress is the only branch of the Government which 
can enforce settlement of labor disputes, and to do so it must 
first pass the proper laws. 

While Mr. Avery got out of a sick bed to cheer the de- 
cision, Government lawyers wasted no time in appealing to 
a higher court. Judge Sullivan, they claim, has erred on 29 
points of law and judgment. They disagree with the Judge’s 
interpretation of Section 3 of the War Labor Disputes 
(Smith-Connally) Act. This law gives the Chief Executive 
power to take possession of any plant engaged “in the manu- 
facture, production, or mining” of war materials. They say 
that firms like Ward are included within the meaning of the 
law, and that Congress so intended. In this connection, it 
was recalled that a Congressional body had endorsed the 
President's action in the Ward case last April. An investi- 
gating committee of the House of Representatives held at 
that time that the Government had acted correctly in taking 
over. The Committee stated that this was in the interests of 
a stable war labor policy. 

The Government also challenged Judge Sullivan’s con- 
clusion that the powers of the President as Commander in 
Chief are purely military. They will seek to prove that in 
time of war or emergency the President has almost unlimited 
power over the property of Americans. The Government also 
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differed with the court’s decision that Ward is under no legal 
duty to obey the orders of the WLB. 

In the meantime, the WLB’s existence is considered threat- 
ened by the Ward decision. Complaints against the Board 
have come thick and fast, from labor as well as management. 
Business complains that only management is forced to obey 
the WLB’s orders. They point to the case of James C. 
Petrillo, head of the Musicians’ Union, who declared a boy- 
cott last year against the making of phonograph records. The 
Board ordered Petrillo to call off the boycott, but when he 
refused nothing was done. Petrillo later forced the com- 
panies to meet his terms for ending the boycott. 


Labor Policy Criticized 


The biggest complaint against the Government's labor 
policy is the “lack of a policy.” When our defense program 
started in 1940, the U. S. Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor was handling labor disputes. Pretty soon dis- 
putes were coming in so fast the Conciliation Service found 
itself swamped. So the Office of Production Management 
stepped in with a newly created Labor Division. When this 
didn’t work, the President set up the National Defense Medi- 
ation Board. Unfortunately, this Board’s functions were 
never clearly defined, and led to much confusion. 

The War Labor Board came next. Critics of the Board 
point to the fact that many agencies in the Government be- 
sides the WLB have powers over labor. Conflicting action 
often results. For example, in the Ward case last spring the 
WLB ordered Ward to sign a contract with the union. Ward 
said the union did not represent a majority of the workers. 
Only an election could determine this. But the National 
Labor Relations Board (which was set up in 1935 under 
the Wagner Act) refused to order a vote because the union 
had not requested it. It was not unti] the Army took ove: 
that an election was held. 


Congress Is Asked to Act 


Recently, executives of the United Auto Workers Union 
called upon the CIO to withdraw its members from the 
WLB. This action was recommended after the.WLB was in- 
formed that it must first check with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration before making certain wage adjustments. The 
union asked “why should labor present its cases to the WLB 
when it has no authority to act.” It urged the President to 
create a new board whose decisions could not be set aside 
by other government agencies. Others said that in view of 
the Ward court decision Congress should pass a law setting 
up a board with full authority over war labor disputes, and 
clarifying the President’s wartime powers. 

In answer to all these charges, the WLB points to its 
record. During the three years of its existence it has handled 
14,000 dispute cases. In most disputes, both labor and man- 
agement have complied with WLB orders. Only 31 had to 
be turned over to the President for enforcement. At the pres- 
ent time, the Army is in possession of nine company plants, 
including Ward's. The WLB cites these facts to prove that 
the Government’s plan has worked. 

There is little doubt that the Montgomery Ward case will 
eventually go to the Supreme Court. Meanwhile, the entire 
nation eagerly awaits a final decision, hoping that it will lead 
the way to the solution of an important problem. 
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_ Social Security Facts You "Should Know 


BY CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


LTHOUGH the Social Security system has been in oper- 
ation since January 1, 1937, there are probably millions 
of men and women who, as present or potential beneficiaries, 
know little or nothing about its workings. No single piece of 
legislation in the last quarter of a century has so importantly 
affected the lives and economic security of the American 
people. Despite this fact, there are literally thousands — es- 
pecially women and children — who are ignorant of their 
rights under the Social Security system and are in danger 
of losing their benefits. 

This is especially true at the present time when so many 
women are holding war production jobs, from which a high 
percentage will return to family life when the war emergency 
ends. These workers are contributing to the Social Security 
system and are entitled to its benefits. As young people com- 
plete their education and go into business and industry 
they, too, will come under the Social Security system. It is, 
therefore, the purpose of this article to present an outline of 
the important features of Social Security. 


How Social Security Works 


It applies to wage and salary workers and their families. 
It is insurance protection officially called “Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance.” The total number of beneficiaries 
at the end of 1944 was 1,115,000, 60 per cent of whom were 
women and children. This number is steadily increasing 
monthly and within a decade will run into many millions. 
Payment of monthly benefits began the first of January, 1940. 
The payments go to any qualified worker at age 65 or over 
and fio longer working, and to members of his family then 
or at his death. The size of each benefit payment depends 
upon the worker’s average pay on jobs covered by the law 
plus credit for each year he has earned at least $200 on such 
jobs. These benefits are calculated from the record of his or 
her wages which is kept by the Social Security Board. 

Claims for benefits may be made at any field office of the 
Board. Upon approval, the benefits are paid by the United 
States Treasury out of a special fund made up of the workers’ 
and employers’ taxes — the Federal Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund. Excluded at present from the law 
(although it is probable that Congress will eventually in- 
clude these groups by. special legislation) are, in general, 
workers in agriculture, domestic service, Federal, state, or 
local government service and religious, charitable, and cer- 
tain other non-profit organizations. 

in the ninth annual report of the Social Security Board, 
Chairman Arthur J. Altmeyer recommended that Congress 
broaden the Act to include medical and disability insurance. 
He pointed out that even in the past year an average of 
more than 3,500,000 needy persons received public aid under 
a state-Federal] assistance program. 


INSIDE WASHINGTON 


“Old age, sickness and invalidism, and death of the bread- 
winner,” he added, “have continued to cause insecurity in 
millions of households.” 

Keep in mind that the benefits under this act do not cease 
with the death of the worker. In addition to his own old age 
benefits, his wife (when she reaches 65) and all children 
under 16 (or 18 if still in school) receive additional benefits. 
And after his death the worker’s widow and children con- 
tinue to be beneficiaries. The Social Security Board says 
there are thousands of widows who seemingly are unaware 
that they are entitled to Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
benefits. Local Board offices will furnish the papers and will 
give, free of charge, any help the claimant may need. If a 
person does not know where the nearest office of the Board 
is, any local post office will supply the address. It is not 
necessary to hire a lawyer or go to any expense in connec- 
tion with a claim. 

The war has increased the coverage of Social Security and 
brought millions of people under it who previously were not 
involved. For the protection especially of women (many of 
whom have been going in and out of covered employment) 
the Board has prepared four leaflets available upon request. 

Many women also are unaware of their unemployment in- 
surance rights which vary from state to state. When cutbacks 
come, women who want to continue working should go to 
the nearest United States Employment Service office, report 
their availability for work, and file a claim for unemployment 
insurance, which will be paid to them if they remain jobless. 
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This chart shows, for example, that a man, with a wife and 
child, who earned $150 monthly for 30 years would get a 
monthly old age and survivors benefit payment of $58.50. 
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The Sfafes 
and the Poll Tax 


‘OR several years strong efforts have been made in Congress 

to do away with the requirement by eight Southern States 
of the payment of a poll tax for voting in national elections. 
It was argued that these poll tax requirements operated to 
prevent Negroes and poorer whites from voting for national 
officials and, therefore, Congress had the authority to outlaw 
them. On the other hand it was argued that this was a mat- 
ter for the states to decide, and that the states could handle 
it much more satisfactorily than could Congress. 

Now Georgia recently has joined Florida and Louisiana 
among Southern states, in abolishing the poll tax require- 
ment. And other states, among the seven having a poll tax, 
are preparing to follow her example. (Tennessee repealed 
the poll tax last year but the State Supreme Court ruled the 
action illegal.) Perhaps those who defended the wisdom of 
state action were right. 


The Constitution and States’ Rights 

Certainly it would seem that they were right, historically. 
For from the beginning of our constitutional system it is the 
states that have determined matters of suffrage. The expla- 
nation of this provision is easy. States had declared their 
independence in 1776, had drawn up their constitutions, and 
had their own arrangements for voting. If the constitution 
framers had sought to change these arrangements the move 
would have been rejected by the states. 

In the beginning the right to vote was strictly limited in 
many states. Most states had pretty high property qualifica- 
tions; most, too, had religious qualifications. Gradually, as 
democratic influences began to be felt in American society, 
and as new Western states came into being in the 1800s. 
these qualifications were liberalized. 

But this still left large elements of the population -disfran- 
chised: women (granted the vote by the 20th Amendment 
in 1920) and Negroes. Here and there Negroes were per- 
mitted to vote in various Northern states even before the 
Civil War. But in general Negroes were not permitted to 
vote, even in the North. Not until after the Civil] War was 
suffrage liberalized with respect to Negroes. The real prob 
lem was, of course, in the South, where the whites sough 
to exclude the Negro from the polls. It was to prevent such 
exclusion that Congress passed and the states ratified the 
Fifteenth Amendment. 


Limiting the Right to Vote 


Yet the Fifteenth Amendment was not enforced, and 
Southern states continued to exclude Negroes from voting 


booths. This was done in various ways, partly by force or . 


intimidation, partly by legal evasion. Intimidation could be 
dealt with and, after a time, was. But the other methods 
were harder to get at. One was the use of the “grandfather 
clause,” providing that only those persons could vote whose 
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grandfathers were entitled to vote. Another, and by all odds 
most successful method, was the literacy test: the beauty of 
this method was that it could be used to exclude even those 
able to read and write by the way it was administered. A 
third method was the poll tax, which operated on poor 
whites and blacks alike. A fourth was the white primary 
system, a method based on the idea that if Negroes could be 
debarred from primaries they could be effectively excluded 
from voting. 

Of these four methods the first and last were clearly un- 
constitutional, and eventually the courts put an end to them. 
The other two are not as open to attack in the courts; after 
all many Northern states have poll taxes (though not as 
qualifications for voting) and many have literacy tests. 
Many of the strongest foes of the poll tax would rather see 
it abolished by state action, if action can be taken in a 
reasonably short time. And there can be no objection to the 
literacy test if it is administered fairly by state and local 
officials. All signs indicate that a more liberal attitude is de- 
veloping, and that in time neither the poll tax nor the 
literacy test will operate generally to disfranchise Negroes 
and whites otherwise entitled to vote. 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


























Carlisle in the New York Herald Tribune 
Each year for the past several years a bill abolishing 
the poll tax has been introduced in Congress and reg- 
ularly “buried” by its foes. The cartoonist comments that 
this procedure in Congress has “gotten to be a habit.” 








WHO'S WHO 


LEWIS ANDREW PICK 


“I like to contro] water. But here on 
this road water tries to control me,” 
said Brigadier General Lewis Andrew 
Pick, 54-year-old builder of the Ledo, 
or Stilwell, Road. Draining China’s new 
life line of mountain floods from Burma 
rains, heaviest in the world, was the 
worst problem that dogged, six-foot 
General Pick has had to face in a career 
of waterway engineering. A Virginia 
Polytechnic graduate, Pick was with the 
14th Engineers in the Philippines in the 
early '20s. He then prepared Engineer 
Training Regulations, became professor 
of military science at Alabama Poly- 
technic and Texas A & M. He is author 
of “Pick’s Plan,” a series of dams and 
reservoirs to tame the Missouri River. 
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ERICH WEINERT and 
FRIEDERICH VON PAULUS 

A possible provisional German gov- 
ernment, formed in Moscow, is the Free 
German Committee, composed of a 
group of Germans now in Russia. Most 
instrumental in organizing this commit- 
tee is its head, Erich Weinert, 54-year- 
old native of Magdeburg, Germany. In 
World War I he served in the German 
infantry. Later he was professor of art 
at Magdeburg Academy, became a pop- 
ular poet and a communist sympathizer. 
Exiled because he opposed Hitler, he 
went to Moscow, served as liaison and 
propaganda officer with the Red Army. 

The committee’s military brand is the 
German Officers’ Bund, made up of 
several hundred thousand German pris- 
oners of war in Russia, headed by Major 
General Walther von Seydlitz, and fea- 


Signal Corps photo Acme 


General Pick Marshal v. Paulus 


turing as its big name 54-year-old Field 
Marshal General Friederich von Paulus, 
whose armies were defeated at Stalin- 
grad. Both these men belong to the 
Prussian officer class that has usually 
promoted Germany’s wars of conquest. 
Von Paulus broadcasts to Germany urge 
Germans to “overthrow the Nazis and 
thus obtain a more favorable peace.” 





@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match items in the right-hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 


proper numbers in the parentheses. 
Pick ) heads German Offi- 


cers’ Bund 
) Montgomery Ward 
. Seydlitz head 


) Stilwell successor 
. Avery 


) Russian labor dele- 
gate 
( ) Belgian ex-premier 
Kuznetsov ( ) heads Free German 
Committee 
( ) steamboat inventor 
. Fulton ( ) Ledo road builder 


ll. WLB GOES TO COURT 


Mark each statement which is a mat- 
ter of opinion “O”; mark others “F” 
(fact) . 

1. The WLB has no power to force 
an employer to obey its rulings. 

2. The powers granted the President 
as Commander in Chief are purely mili- 
tary. 
3. The WLB agreed upon a “no 
strike, no lockout” policy. 

4. Most labor-management disputes 
have been settled by the WLB without 
need of presidential enforcement. 

5. Maintenance of membership is the 
equivalent of a “closed shop.” 

6. The government has no plarmed 
labor policy. 

7. Congress endorsed the President's 


( 
. Weinert 

( 

( 

( 


. Pierlot 


. Wedemeyer 


SCNow oP 


action in the Ward case in April, 1944. 
8. A majority of Montgomery Ward 
employees are in favor of the union. 


iil. THE STILWELL ROAD 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. The Old Burma Road was built by 
Great Britain. 

2. In wea Se Brit- 
ish under Japanese pressur 

3. Chiang Kai-shek S scoenly suggest- 
ed that it be renamed the “Stilwell 
Road.” 

4. China has been battling Jap in- 
vaders for the past eight years. 

5. China’s greatest wartime problem 
is her manpower shortage. 

6. General Stilwell is American Com- 
mander in Chief in China. 

7. The Stilwell road connects Ledo 
with Mong-yu, China. 

8. The “Hump” is a name given by 


flyers to the Himalayas. 


IV. RAILROADS 


Underscore 
phrase. 

1. Railroad employment was greatest 
in: (a) 1920; (b) 1930; (c) 1942. 

2. The largest proportion of railroad 
workers are engaged in: (a) profes- 
sional and clerical work; (b) mainte- 
nance; (c) transportation. 

8. The number of miles operated by 
all railways increased between: (a) 
1910 and 1920; (b) 1920 and 1930; 
(c) 19380 and 1940. 


the correct word or 


4. Average wages of operation and 
maintenance employees was greater in: 
(a) 1920; (b) 1930; (c) 1942. 

5. The number of cars in operation 
increased between: (a) 1930 and 1935; 
(b) 1935 and 1940; (c) 1940 and 1942. 

6. There were more locomotives in 
use in: (a) 1925; (b) 1930; (c) 1940. 


V. BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


Write correct answer in each space. 
1. “Damn the torpedoes” was said by 
David Glasgow 
2. His most famous exploits were in 
the 
8. Through a daring maneuver he 
captured the port of New —_______.. 
4. Later, he took the last Confeder- 
ate port on the Gulf, 
5. Congress created for him the title 
Sos 











of 


@ READING SIGNPOSTS 


HIGHWAY TO VICTORY 


Arnold, Gen. H. H., “The Aerial In- 
vasion of Burma,” National Geographic 
Magazine, August, 1944. 

“The Ledo Road,” Life, August 14, 
1944. 

Martin, P., “Burma Bomber,” Saturday 
Evening Post, Oct. 23 and 30, 1943. 


WLB GOES TO COURT 

Carskadon, T. R., Workers and Bosses 
are\Human, Public Affairs Pamph., No. 76, 
19438. 
WORDS OF THE WEEK 


communique (ki mi ni ka) an official 





report. 
injunction —a court order to a person or 
company, restraining them from, or com- 
pelling them to, certain acts. 
monitor — a warship carrying heavy guns, 
of shallow draft, and lying low in the 
water. 
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YOU AND YOUR LIFE 


~— What's Your 
Biggest Problem? 


CONTEST RESULTS 


ERE are the three prize-winning letters of the “You and 

Your Life” Contest announced in a December issue. The 
great batch of letters received from students was read and 
judged by Dr. George Lawton, consulting psychologist and 
conductor of the “You and Your Life” department. All of 
the letters were interesting; all presented important student 
problems. In future columns Dr. Lawton will use the contest 
letters as a basis for discussion and will point the way to the 


solution of some of the problems presented. 


FIRST PRIZE ANSWER 


My greatest personal problem is a rather intangible one, 
as most problems go, and perhaps a somewhat uncommon 
one. It will be difficult to formulate my thoughts clearly; and 
if they seem a little incoherent in spots, my simple defense 
is that I am writing only what I feel. 

| first became aware of this difficulty in September when 
school resumed. I would come home of an evening and set 
out on a homework assignment with the best intentions. 
After only a brief period of work, I would feel a strong urge 
to get up and go somewhere, anywhere, just to escape from 
the confines of home and studies..I know I am not lazy by 
nature and have always taken great pleasure and interest in 
my schoolwork. But this strange restlessness has made it 
impossible for me to concentrate on my studies to the best 
of my abilities. Though I’m not quite certain, I believe I do 
know the underlying cause of my trouble. 

During the summer, my three best friends, boys that | 
grew up with, entered military service. Naturally I felt a 
little lonesome when they left, and I can’t seem to forget 
what one of them said the night before he left. “Gee,” he re- 
marked, “I wish I had the last six months to live over again. 
There are so many things I'd liked to have done and didn’t 
have time for.” Well, here L am with six montlis left before 
| enter service, and I'm trying my best to do the things now 
that my friend didn’t have time for. When I think of entering 
service in such a relatively short time, school’ sinks to-secon 
dary importance, and I just can’t seem to concentrate on it. 
| know that in these last few months I should be striving to 
gain all the education I can, but I feel so restless, and it all 
seems rather futile. Nothing would please me more than to 
teel stable once more and to regain my did interest in school, 
and this restlessness and disinterest is a special problegp to 
me because up to now I have been quite successful in my 
studies, and I would like to make my senior year a fitting 
climax to a profitable school career. 

Charles Englund 
West High School 
Rockford, Mlinois 
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SECOND PRIZE ANSWER 


My greatest problem of today is one which probably 
bothers other girls of my age, namely — how to get along 
with my parents. It seems to be doubly hard for me to take 
any definite stand either for or against their views. 

My Mother was a “home-body.” She was brought up in 
a home where they all worked and played together — both 
children and parents. But Father was raised in a home where 
the husband was lord and.,master, the wife was second in 
command, and the children were vassals to carry out the 
father’s wishes which were presented through the medium 
of the mother. 

These factors have caused a great deal of friction within 
our household. Personally, | never feel quite at ease to sit 
down and carry on a conversation with either of my parents. 
They both have ideas on how and why I should act, but 
they won't voice these ideas. Father discusses me with 
Mother, she tells Sister, and finally Sister tells me. This 
doesn’t seem quite fair to me. If we could talk it out between 
us, we could probably alleviate many worrisome headaches 
on both sides, but we are so distant from one another that 
this seems highly improbable. 

Some day Mother, Father, Sister and | will have to come 
to some kind of understanding. I wish I knew when that day 
would come and how everything would turn out. 


A Girl 
Liberty High School 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


THIRD PRIZE ANSWER 


My problem is the same as many boys my age. As 1 am 
16% years old, I have about a year and a half left before 
the Army calls me. I want to go into the Naval Air Corps, but 
at times I think that I should wait until the Army calls me. 
In that way I could be with my parents a little longer. 

My reason for wanting to be with my parents dates back 
to August 8, 1943. I had a brother 12 years older than I. He 
was drafted, went into the Air Corps, and was put into Air 
Transport Command. About two months later he was killed 
in Florida when his plane crashed. 

I shall have to enter the war with determination and 
prayer that I shall come home again to my parents and try 
to make up for what they sacrificed for us. 

My big problem is whether to wait unti) 1 am called or 
to go ahead and join and have a better chance. 

LaVern Russell 


Walla Walla High School 
Walla Walla, Washington 





Contest winners, whose letters are printed above, will 
receive: First prize, $15; Second, $10; Third, $5 — all 
in War Savings Stamps. 

The following are winners of honorable mention: 
Mary Demopoulos, West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Lawrence Lash, George Washington H. S., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Margaret Ossandon, Tilden H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Catherine Turner, Evanston Township H. S.. 
Evanston, Ill.; Norman Miller, Walla Walla H. S.. 
Walla Walla, Wash.; J. B.. Kokomo H. S., Kokomo, 
Ind. ‘ 

















THE MARCH OFE 





Meeting of the Big Three 


What Happened: Decisions dooming 
the Nazis and German militarism and 
making plans for the establishment of 
popular governments in liberated coun- 
tries were signed February 12 by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin and 
Prime Minister Churchill. 

The history-making parleys, which 
we were held day and night starting on 
February 4, took place in the summer 
palace of former Czar Nicholas II on 
the Black Sea shore outside the resort 
town of Yalta. 

“The Crimea Conference,” so named 
by Marshal Stalin, also called a United 
Nations security conference in San 
Francisco on April 25. 

The Crimea communique mentioned 
no understanding with the Soviet Union 
for its entry into the war against Japan. 
But observers took special note of the 
fact that the date for the San Francisco 
meeting, April 25, is the day after the 
date on which Russia must denounce 
her five-year neutrality pact with Japan 
unless she wishes it to run for another 
five years. This all adds up to bad news 
for the hard-pressed Japanese. 

Major decisions of the Conference 
include: 

(1) Plans for final blows at Germany. 

(2) Agreement for occupation by the 
three Allies, each of a separate zone, 
when Germany collapses. France also 
will be invited to take over a zone of 
occupation and participate as a fourth 
member of the Control Commission. 

(3) Reparations in kind to be paid by 
Germany for damages to occupied 
countries. A reparations commission, 
which will fix the type and amount of 
payments by Germany, will have head- 
quarters in Moscow. 

(4) An agreement on the disputed 
question of voting procedure, which 
prevented completion of the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks plan, was reached by the Big 
Three. As soon as France and China 
are consulted this decision will be an- 
nounced. The conference at San Fran- 
cisco will prepare the charter for a gen- 
eral international organization to main- 
tain peace and security. 

(5) Agreements were reached on the 
Polish and Yugoslav problems. 

The present Provisional Government 
of Poland (set up first at Lublin under 
Russian influence) will be widened to 


include democratic leaders in Poland 
and London. The Polish eastern bound- 
ary is set along the Curzon line, with 
minor changes in favor of the Poles. 
Poland is promised territory in the 
north and west, at the expense of Ger- 
many. 

In regard to the conflict for power in 
Yugoslavia, the Big Three agreed that 
Marshal Tito and Dr. Ivan Subasitch 
shall set up the government they have 
proposed, but to include former mem- 
bers of the Yugoslav Parliament who 
did not work with the Nazis. 

Later, the Polish and Yugoslav Gov- 
ernments will be replaced by govern- 
ments elected by the free vote of the 
people in those countries. 

(6) A general declaration of de- 
termination to maintain Allied unity for 
peace after the war ends. 

How will the decisions of the Crimea 
Conference be received by General 
Charles de Gaulle, head of the French 
Provisional Government? The failure 
of the Big Three to define Germany’s 
western frontiers will not please de 
Gaulle. On February 6 he announced 
France’s plan for peace, which includes 
the annexation of the Saar by France. 

France’s invitation to join the Con- 
trol Commission was fairly well re- 
ceived. But France awaits more defi- 
nite word that the-Big Three soon will 
become a “Big Four” with de Gaulle 
taking his place at the conference tables 
with Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill. 
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Poor Relation 


What Happened: Even as the Big 
Three work on solutions, political crises 
spring up all over the European map. 
The latest is in Belgium. There, after 
weeks of political jockeying, Premier 
Hubert Pierlot and his cabinet tendered 
their resignations, which were accepted 
by Prince Charles, Belgian Regent. 

What's Behind It: Dissatisfaction of 
the Socialist Party with Premier Pier- 
lot’s failure to improve the country’s des- 
perate economic plight. Dispatches from 
Brussels say Belgium is supplying the 
Allies with more than $30,000,000 
worth of goods and services a month 
and has received virtually nothing in 
return — this in the midst of widespread 
shortages of food, fuel, and clothing. 


Reading for Our Fighters 


Responding to the GI's plea for “any 
kind of book,” the Council on Books in 
Wartime announces that it has increased 
the’ number of its special servicemen’s 
edition to 85,000,000 volumes for free 
distribution to the men during this year. 
“The fighting man’s interest in reading 
books,” Lieut. Colonel Ray L. Trautman 
declared, “has reached the pitch where 
he is willing to pay another soldier just 
for the privilege of being next-in line 
to read his books.” Range of titles in- 
cludes best sellers, classics, and books of 


general interest. 
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World Labor Divided 


What Happened: That labor intends 
to have its say in the coming peace set- 
tlements was keynoted at the World 
Trade Union Conference which recently 
opened in London. This parley, largest 
since the outbreak of World War II, 
was attended by 240 delegates from 38 
national labor organizations in the 
United Nations and seven trade union 
organizations in neutral countries. In 
all they represented close to 60 million 
organized workers of the world. 

Spokesmen for British and Russian 
trade unions stressed the need for elim- 
ination of the Reich as a military power, 
advocated severe punishment for war 
criminals. They also stressed the need 
for unity in the world labor movement. 

Conspicuous by its absence was the 
American Federation of Labor which 
refused to attend because of the pres- 
ence of Soviet unions, which it does not 
regard as free labor organizations. The 
United States was represented by dele- 
gates from the CIO and the Railway 
Brotherhoods. 

Earlier, a conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, with 
which the AF of L is affiliated, voted 
down a proposal to admit the Soviet 
trade unions and the CIO. 

What’s Behind It: The world labor 
movement is split three ways,: The Rus- 
sians wish to abolish the IFTU, from 
which they are barred, and have a new 
world labor international formed. The 
American Federation of Labor would 
like to have IFTU preserved and the 
Russian government-controlled trade 
unions kept out. The British, taking a 
middle road, would like to have the 
IFTU reconstituted to include the Rus- 
sians and CIO, and at the same time 
retain the AF of L. 


Senator Vandenberg Speaks 


What Happened: Obviously timing 
his speech to coincide with the Roose- 
velt-Churchill-Stalin meeting, Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Republican, of 
Michigan, urged for a second time the 
signing of a “hard and fast treaty” by 
the major Allies, to “keep Japan and 
Germany out of piracy for keeps.” He 
also called for an immediate statement 
of American postwar objectives that will 
offer a “free world for free men.” The 
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Michigan Senator warned that only col- 
lective security can prevent the world 
from again mobilizing for chaos. 
Meanwhile, a survey conducted by 
the New York Times revealed that more 
than two-thirds of the members of the 
United States Senate favor Senator Van- 
denberg’s proposal for a treaty perma- 
nently to demilitarize the Axis powers. 
What’s Behind It: The temper of the 
American people, judged by all polls, 
seems to indicate a strong, unmistakable, 
bi-partisan, determination to back the 
President to the hilt in any stand he 
may take to insure collective security 
and avoid a return to power politics. 


“Boss Caesar” Again 


James C. Petrillo, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians, has 
placed the National Music Camp, at 
Interlochen, Michigan, on the union’s 
“unfair” list. This move, it was charged, 
would be to prevent teachers, should 
they continue at the school, from accept- 
ing the commercial engagements which 
ordinarily are their major source of in-* 
come. Dr. Joseph E. Maddy accused 
Mr. Petrillo of making his “first attempt 
to control the field of music teaching.” 





Press Association 


She is a member of the Luzon Guerilla 
Forces of U. S. Philippine Land Forces 
and fought with a unit around Tarlac. 
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On the Battlefronts 


EAST. “Next stop Berlin!” reads the 
timetable of the Russian steamroller. At 
the end of the fourth week of the great 
offensive, the Reds had crossed the Oder 
River, last natural barrier before the 
Nazi capital, Berlin. Said Radio Mos- 
cow: “The Red Army has broken 
through the Oder line on a long stretch 
and no real obstacle any longer opposes 
its victorious advance.” Soviet shock 
troops had established at least six bridge- 
heads across the strategic river, at points 
30 to 43 miles from Berlin. The Nazis 
admitted that Marshal Zhukov’s First 
White Russian Army on the west bank 
of the Oder had encircled the fortress 
city of Kuestrin, gateway to Berlin. 
Fighting was reported within the city, 
only 38 miles west of the capital. 

Northeast of Kuestrin, other Soviet 
forces were driving toward Stettin and 
the Baltic, threatening to seal off thou- 
sands of Nazi troops in a pocket compris- 
ing Pomerania, the Polish Corridor, and 
Danzig. Farther north, the Reds were 
closing in on Koenigsberg, East Prussia. 

Meanwhile, 180 miles southeast of 
Berlin; Marshal Ivan S. Konev’s First 
Ukrainian Army extended to 240 square 
miles its bridgehead on the Oder’s west 
bank, southeast of Breslau, and renewed 
a drive toward the Moravian Gap, 
which leads to both Vienna, capital of 
Austria, and Prague, capital of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

WEST. What may the beginning of 
an all-out offensive on the Western 
Front was the new large-scale drive 
launched by Field Marshal Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery against the northern end 
of the Siegfried Line, southeast of 
Nijmegen, Netherlands. Canadian and 
British troops of the First Canadian 
Army scored gains of up to two miles in 
the first hours of the attack. The thrust 
was preceded by a 24-hour bombing by 
2,700 Allied planes, followed by a bar- 
rage from 2,000 Long Toms (155-mm 
guns). 

To the South, Lieut. General George 
S. Patton’s Third Army burst over the 
German border at ten places beyond 
the Luxembourg frontier, sending two 
spearheads closer to Pruem. Simultane- 
ously, the U. S. First Army captured 
Schmidt, key fortress protecting the 
Roer River dams. 

PACIFIC. Manila has been entirely 
“de-Japanized,” the few Japs remaining 
in the southern section being wiped out 
by the U. S. 11th Airborne Division. 
Tokyo reversed its propaganda and 
sought to minimize the loss of the Phil- 
ippine capital. 
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Questions and Answers for students 


By MILTON BRIGGS 
Bookkeeping Instructor 

Senior High School 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 


ID you earn any money in 1944? 

If the answer is yes, you'd better file an income tax re- 
turn. Here are questions you'll be asking about filing a return 
— and the answers. 

Q. I earned $500 last year. But can’t fhy parents include 
this in their income tax return? 

A. No. Earnings of a minor can no longer be reported 
with a parent’s earnings. The law states that every resident 
or citizen of the United States with an income of $500 or 
over during 1944 must file a return. The only exceptions are 
members of the armed forces on sea duty or outside the 
United States. 

Q. I earned less than $500. Must I file a return, too? 

A. No, but you should. If any part of your wages was 
deducted for the withholding tax, you can get a refund for 
the full amount. But you can’t get the refund unless you file 
a return. ‘Unless you were self-employed, or worked as a 
domestic servant, on a farm, or in a few other limited 
activities, money was withheld from your earnings to pay 
your income tax. 

Q. Can my parents claim a deduction for me as a depend- 
ent? 

A. Not if you earned $500 or more. 

Q. Can my parents claim a deduction for me as a depend- 
ent it I earned less than $500? 

A. If you earned less than $500, and your parents con- 
tributed one-half or more toward your support, they may 
claim exemption of $500 for you as dependent regardless of 
your age. 


Did You Get a Receipt? 


Q. How can I find out if any part of my earnings was 
withheld for taxes? 
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A. The law says that your employer must furnish you with 
a receipt showing total wages paid and amount of income 
tax withheld during 1944. You should have received this 
receipt on or before January 31, 1944. 

Q. I received two copies of my withholding receipt. What 
should I do with them? 

A. Your employer makes out the withholding receipt in 
triplicate. He sends the third copy to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue. You keep the duplicate and send the original to 
the Collector, 7 

Simplified Taxpaying 

Q. Is there a simplified way of filing a return? 

A. Yes. You can use your withholding receipt for your 
tax return, unless you received additional income of $100 or 
more not subject to withholding, or unless you have allow- 
able deductions (charitable contributions, medical expenses ) 
that total more than 10 per cent of your income. 

Q. What happens after I send in my withholding receipt? 

A. The Collector of Internal Revenue will figure your tax 
for you. If your withholdings do not cover the tax due, the 
Collector will send you a bill for the amount. If your with- 
holdings exceeded the tax, he will send you a check for the 
amount due you. 

Q. What steps must be taken by a taxpayer who does not 
use the withholding receipt? 

A. The new law provides that Form 1040 may be used. 
Those whose 1944 income was less than $5,000 may use 
this as a Short-Form Return by simply omitting certain por- 
tions, in which case they may figure their taxes by the use 
of the table on page 2 of the Form. So, get busy early on 
your income tax return. It’s not hard to do with the new 
simplified forms. 

Q. Where can I get help in making out my return? 

A. The Collector of Internal Revenue in your district will 
answer any question you may wish to ask, and he and his 
assistants will give you all the help you need. 

Q. When must I file a return? 

A. Not later than March 15, 1945. 
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Number 1 


in a three-part series on Transpor- 
tation — past, present and future. 











De ey Ce nes tebe. trucks and 
buses are pounding the rails and the highways, carry- 
ing soldiérs, supplies, and civilians in essential work to where 
they are needed most. It takes thousands of men and women 
to do the job — and it takes cities, too. 

Everyone knows the part being played by the big centers 
of transportation like Ghicago, Baltimore, and New York. 
But unless one of them is your home town, you probably 
know little about the smaller cities that are doing their share, 
and more, to “keep ‘em rolling.” ~ 

These little cities are so busy now they hardly have time 
to wipe the grime off their faces. No one can say, though, 
that they aren’t proving equal to their task. Nor are they 
boom towns that were built overnight to meet an emergency. 
Their history is as long as that of transportation in the United 
States. They grew up with our railroads and highways, and 
our railroads and highways grew up with them. 

The story of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, a typical little city 
doing a big job, goes back to a narrow Indian trail. As travel 
by horseback, stagecoach, and wagon increased, the train 
became the Great Conestoga Road, getting its name from 


Transportation Builds Cities 


Get acquainted with the “little giants” 
that “keep ‘em rolling” 


the Conestoga wagons used by early pioneers. By 1754 Gov- 
ernor Pownall could write that Lancaster was “increasing 
fast and growing rich; a very considerable stage-town.” 


“The Pike” Starts Something 


Forty years later the Lancaster Turnpike, 62 miles of good 
road from Lancaster to Philadelphia, was opened. Built by 
a private company for profit, it had a toll gate every seven 
miles where travelers had to pay a fee before going on. “The 
Pike,” as it was often called, was the finest road in the coun- 
try, with stone bridges and a macadam (crushed stone) 
pavement 24 feet wide. 

So successful was the pike that other cities began to fol- 
low Philadelphia and Lancaster’s example. Baltimore, already 
an enterprising seaport, built roads as far as Reiterstown and 
Frederick. Investors throughout the country put their money 
into turnpikes, until there were 3,500 miles of roads linking 
the most important cities. 

As the country expanded and America turned its eyes 
westward, roads became a matter of public concern. In 1806 
Congress passed a bill that began the construction of the 
National, or Cumberland, Road. Starting at Cumberland, 
Maryland, it was built to Wheeling, Virginia, then to Colum- 

(Concluded on page 18) 


SETTLEMENTS FOLLOW TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS 


Adapted from Pictograph Corporation chart, for Public Affairs Committee pamphiet 
“The Airplane and Tomorrow’s World.” by Waldemar Kaempffert. 
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The total mileage of railroads in the United States has been fairly stable 
since 1900. This figure does not include mileage of yard tracks and sidings. 
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The reduction in the number of locomotives (1925-40) was made possible by 
replacement of old engines with new ones of greater power and efficiency. 
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Loss of business (1925-40), plus the use of cars of greater capacity, brought 
a reduction in numbers of cars. There has been a steady gain since 1940. 


RAILROADS 


N THE 1920s and 1930s the competi- 

tion of automobiles, trucks, buses, in- 
land waterways, oil pipe lines, and 
finally the airplane sharply cut railroad 
passenger and freight business. But tech- 
nical improvements — including stream- 
lined and Diesel-motored trains—helped 
the railroads te compete more favor- 
ably. By 1940 the United States had 
the largest number of trains in its his- 
tory with scheduled runs of 60 miles 
per hour or more, and freight trains ran 
half again as fast and hauled more cars. 

When World War II began the 
American railroads had less equipment 
than in 1916. But the railroads, with 
fewer locomotives, coaches, and freight 
cars, proceeded to break every passen- 
ger- and freight-carrying record. Their 
performance under war handicaps indi- 
cates that they will be ready, willing 
and able to give a good account of 
themselves against all competitors in 
postwar years. 

In 1943 a total of more than three 
billion tons of freight was handled by 
Class I railroads — an all-time record — 
and incomplete 1944 figures show that 
the volume of freight still is continuing 
to increase. The 1943 figure does not, 
however, take into consideration the dis- 
tance these tons of freight were hauled. 
To get this factor, a record is kept of 
the number of miles each ton is car- 
ried, and the two figures then are com- 
bined in terms of “ton-miles.” Thus in 
1943 the Class I railroads set a new 
record by carrying more than 700 bil- 
lion ton-miles of freight. At the same 
time the railroads carried these ton- 
miles of freight at an average cost of 
less than one per cent per ton-mile! 

In the first nine months of 1944, the 
Class I railroads put 26,156 new freight 
cars in service, and installed 721 loco- 
motives — consisting of 267 steam, | 
electric and 453 Diesel locomotives, On 
October 1, 1944, the railroads had on 
order 32,224 new freight cars and 499 
locomotives. The use of light metal for 
freight cars in postwar years should en- 
able railroads to handle freight at twice 
the present speed and at reduced cost. 
Experiments in the use of electronic 
train controls and radio communication 
have been carried on by several rail- 
roads and will bring greater safety to 
train operations. 

An average of 1,410,145 workers 
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Postwar Careers in Industry 
By Karl E. Ettinger, Economist 


were employed by the Class I railroads 
in the first seven months of 1944. This 
figure represented an increase of 62,787 
above the corresponding average of 1,- 
347,358 persons employed in the same 
months of 1943. 

Less than 35,000 women worked for 
railroads in 1940. Due to the wartime 
manpower shortage, over 100,000 


women took over jobs formerly held by 


men. In most instances these women 
are holding temporary jobs and will be 
replaced by returning veterans. It is 
quite likely that the railroads will in- 
crease their employment of stewardesses 
and hostesses in passenger-train service 
in the postwar period. 

Although many veterans will return to 
their railroad jobs when the war ends 
normal withdrawal, death and retire- 
ment will create openings for workers 
Since the railroads are strongly union- 
ized, a good worker is assured of a life- 
time career. Many railroad executives 
started out as office boys or clerks. 

Some railroads have apprentice sys- 
tems and offer one year credit to gradu- 
ates of classes conducted by trained 
shopmen. The New -York Central and 
the Union Pacific, in conjunction with 
the War Manpower Commission and the 
American Federation of Labor, are 
working on an improved apprentice 
system. After it is adopted and tested 
by these two railroads it is expected to 
become standard for all member carriers 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, 

The new plan calls for cioser coop- 
eration between labor and management, 
and when war conditions permit, calls 
for restoration of classroom studies on 
company time. These classes will be con- 
ducted by trained railroadmen, ap- 
proved as teachers by state and local 
boards of education. Although they will 
be paid from public funds, half of 
which will be supplied by the federal 
government, the schools will remain un- 
der the direct supervision of the indi- 
vidual railroads. 

Most railroads now are training ap- 
prentices under union supervision, but 
practices are varied, and in many in- 
stances, incomplete. The AAR hopes 
that adoption of a standardized system 
will encourage young men to enter that 
field and thus insure an adequate sup- 
ply of shop labor in the future. 
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Wartime pressure on railroads greatly increased average annual number of 
hours worked, and lifted average wage of employees to an all-time high. 
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Reduction in track mileage, and greater efficiency in the handling of freight, 
had sharply reduced the number of employees, up until the war began 
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This chart clearly shows that only a small percentage of employees on the 
railroads work in executive, professional and clerical (white collor) jobs. 
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Transportation Builds Cities 
(Concluded from page 15) 


bus, Ohio, and finally reached Vandalia, Illinois, in 1852. 
The National Road firmly established Baltimore as a “gate- 
way” to the West. 


The Canal Boom 


For many years roads and highways set the pace of life 
in the United States. But in a land with so many rivers and 
lakes, it was only natural to turn to waterways as a means 
of inland transportation. The opening of the Erie Canal in 
1825 was the signal for a new era. The canal connected the 
Mid-West with the Atlantic seaboard, and no more was it 
necessary to send goods down the Mississippi to New Or- 
leans and by sea to Baltimore and New York. Shrewd busi- 
nessmen, who saw the cost of hauling freight, began build- 
ing canals wherever there was a trickle of water. Lancaster 
forgot about the pike and, using the waters of the Conestoga 
creek, built canals that connected it with Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. 

Even as the canal fever was at its height, inventors were 
casting about for better, quicker ways of getting places. Fol- 
lowing up the earlier experiments of John Fitch and James 
Rumsey, Robert Fulton gave the world the steamboat. Not 
long after, the Savannah crossed the ocean with the aid of 
steam, foreshadowing the end of the sailing ships which had 
given America the leadership in maritime trade. 


“Iron Horses” on Rails 


The shadow of the steam engine fell over the canals when, 
in 1830, the first railroad began operations in America. Here 
again Lancaster kept up with the times. In 1828 a survey 
was made which would have placed a rail line some miles 
away. The farsighted citizens of Lancaster had the survey 
changed and, at a cost of $60,000, the railroad was run 
through the city. By 1834 Lancaster had regular train service 
to Philadelphia and Columbia on the line that was to grow 
into the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Located on a main rail line, Lancaster developed into an 
industrial center Cotton mills, a locomotive works, metal 
working plants, and a cork plant now use Lancaster’s main 
line connections to thirteen states. The Pike has been re- 
placed by the Lincoln Highway, which provides convenient 
bus and trucking facilities. Today Lancaster’s 62,000 people 
are producing nearly $250,000,000 worth of goods yearly, 
and speeding much of it to battlefronts. 


Santa Fe Trail 


All through the early days of America the people moved 
West, and with the people moved the railroad. Figuring 
prominently in the history of the Westward movement was 
the Santa Fe Trail, stretching 800 miles from Missouri to 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. When in 1880 the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe Railroad laid its rails along the route of the 
Conestoga wagons, it gave new importance to cities at both 
ends of the trail. 

Kansas City, of course, has become widely known as a 
great transportation center, but northwest of it is St. Joseph, 
another little city doing a big job. Through it pass the tracks 
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of the Burlington Route, the Chicago Great Western, the 
Missouri Pacific, the Rock Island, the Santa Fe, and the 
Union Pacific. Five national highways bring St. Joseph its 
share of truck and bus traffic. Because they generally can 
move goods and passengers on short notice, motor trucks and 
buses have important jobs to do. 

At the New Mexico end of the trail is Santa Fe, on three 
railroads and four highways. Because of the mountains sur- 
rounding Santa Fe, the Santa Fe Railroad early established 
shops and yards at Albuquerque, which today is an important 
division point on that line. 

With the expansion of the railroads, some towns far from 
the old trails also became important centers of transportation. 
Fostoria, Ohio, found itself a crossroads of rail lines and 
made railroading its chief business. This town of a little 
more than 13,000 people handles the traffic of four of Amer- 
ica’s great railroad systems — the Chesapeake and Ohio, the 
Nickel Plate, the New York Central, and the Baltimore and 
Ohio. 


Ohio Crossroads 


Trains from all points of the compass come thundering 
into Fostoria, some pausing just long enough to be trans- 
ferred to another line. Fifteen million tons of coal a year 
come through on the Chesapeake and Ohio line alone. Other 
industries, too, have profited by Fostoria’s transportation 
facilities, and it has become the biggest inland grain market 
in the country. 

Even smaller than Fostoria is Williamson, West Virginia, 
with a population of about 9,000. Once nothing more than a 
scraggly corn field, it is today the center of an important coal 
district. Williamson not only helps to work the mines, but 
sends out 800 to 1,000 cars of coal a day over the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad. 

Harbors as well as highways and railroads have been a 
factor in the development of many cities. As early as 1763, 
New Haven, Connecticut, carried on trade with West Indies, 
Newfoundland, and Atlantic coast ports. Later this trade was 
extended to China, the East Indies, the Pacific, and the 
South Seas. The opening of the railroad in 1833 attracted 
many industries, and today New Haven is a thriving indus- 
trial city of over 160,000 people, turning out guns, ammuni- 
tion, hardware and other products. Besides the vast Cedar 
Hill freight classification yards of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad, it has Federal Highway I for inter- 
state motor truck and bus service. 


Conestoga Wagons with Wings 

As busy as they are now, the little cities are looking for- 
ward to even greater progress in the future. In the coming 
air age no place on earth will be more than 60 hours flying 
time from any other. Expanding air travel will make world 
ports of even the land-locked cities. Every city will be a 
possible port of call for planes that may come from any part 
of the world. Denver, Colorado, Fairbanks, Alaska, and 
thousands of communities like them may become as aerially 
important as New York or Paris. 

The history of early trade routes will be repeated. Once, 
our communities owed their growth to the Conestoga wagons 
and stagecoaches that passed through them. The Conestoga 
wagons and stages of the air age will have wings. 
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DESTERRADOS 


S= was a 5,500-ton freighter, fifteen knots — twenty-two 
days, if she was lucky, from San Francisco to Australia. 
She was a foreigner of some sort, transport command told 
me. She would run out of convoy and without escort, and 
she was sailing the night of the new moon. She would watch 
it wax down the long latitudes and bring it in fat and full 
somewhere south of Pago Pago and west of the date line. 
She was all there was that week for me to ride, and it was 
high time I was getting-back to the fighting. A plane would 
be faster, but a reporter sometimes must wait a long time for 
air travel. 

Alongside her Oakland pier, the little foreign treighter 
looked all right. A small gray ghost of a ship, a small nimble 
chunk of torpedo bait, she had a deck cargo that was too hot 
to get by censorship. It was locked up in packages made of 
four-by-four timber and then tied round with half-inch chain, 
turnbuckled taut. Yard painters with spray guns were giving 
the new lumber a coat of the good old no-can-say gray. 

There was a crew about the decks we should_have recog- 
aized, but did not. They were brown men — small, silent, 
withdrawn. At her gaff she was wearing the American 
ensign, with the Philippine flag beneath. 

Her captain was on his bridge. He was a broad-shouldered, 
husky, dark man with the warm smile and inscrutable eyes 
of a maritime Latin. 

“I am Ramon Pons,” 

“And she?” 

“The Dofi Nati, of Iloilo.” 


_ 


he said simply. 
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By CHARLES A. RAWLINGS 


The Dona was a kind of ghost ship 
whose crew lived only to get back to Manila 


Little gray ghost indeed!.She was the famous Dojia of the 
Pacific war. 

The Dofia had had a rendezvous with the searchlight bat- 
tery on Corregidor at one o'clock in the morning of Decem- 
ber 13, 1941. Cavite was burning astern and there was a 
flaming ship in midbay that made a pathetic range light 
against the distant, larger glow. She crept out on that range 
and made her signal, a thirty-second show of her side lights. 

In an instant, a single white finger of light stabbed out 
trom the Rock. It hit the No. 1 buoy of the mine field, held 
that barnacled, innocent-looking spar for two seconds, then 
died. The ship passed the spar. The white finger of light 
from the doomed fortress, sharp and sure, pointed out the 
next buoy ahead, held for two seconds, then snapped off 
again. The ship changed helm and heeled. All the way out 
that breathless, secret channel, as devious as the teeth of a 
saw and flanked with the deadliest mines the United States 
Navy knew, the light pointed with its swift stabs, and at the 
last it winked twice to tell the ship that she was thrqugh. She 
was the last ship flying the American ensign to leave Manila 
Bay. The open China Sea lay before her and a chance to 
fight up and down the long sea lines of MacArthur's war, 
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“Don’t cry, Metan,” Ramon Pons had said to his wife. “I 
must go. If I stay here, what can I do? I take my ship and 
my crew, and we'll fight together as we know how. The 
Americanos will come, and with their help we will sweep 
these Japs into the sea. I will be back in two months. I will 
bring my ship back into Manila Bay.” 

Not two months! More than three years now. Half of his 
promise Pons could not keep. : 

He came close in March of 1942. The Dofia was in 
Sydney, and he stood on his promenade deck with his crew 
mustered before him. They were the men of the islands; 
Moros, men from Luzon and Mindanao and Panay and Cebu 

short, dark, silent men. They stood with folded arms. Be- 
side the captain stood a dapper American colonel. The cap- 
tain spoke in Tagalog, the common language. 

“This Americano colonel,” he said, “wants to find out about 
you. Up there on Bataan, our fellows need medicines and 
food and rifle bullets. They ask me to go as close as we can. 
They ask me to go to Cebu with cargo. Will you go with 
me?” 

He waited, and the answer of the island men came after 
their manner, without any outward show of emotion, with- 
out even the unfolding of their arms: “If you go, captain, we 
will go with you.” 

They loaded the meager supplies Australia had. Dodging 
from squall to squall they entered the lower channel inside 
the islands. They tucked the Dojfia tight up against the south 
beach of the island of Bohol, rounded its western end, and 
then boldly sailed up to the wharf at Cebu. While they were 
unloading, the men of the southern islands got word of their 
people. Captain Pons had to post a guard on his gangway to 
keep many of his crew from jumping ship and killing Japs 
until they themselves were killed. There was no word for the 
men from the north, save news of the dire straits of Bataan 
and poor captured Manila, more than 300 miles away. Japan 
owned all the island air and her navy all the island sea. 

The little coastal smugglers that were to carry the cargo 
north to Bataan through the Japanese blockade came from 
their hiding places in the creeks and bays, and took the 
precious freight as soon as the Dofia Nati could winch it 
out of her hatches. The job was finished just in time. A 
Japanese cruiser was on her way south, and coast watchers 
had sighted her. The Dofia took aboard her passengers, 
slipped her lines and cleared the harbor. She hid for two 
days in the twisted channels between the islands, changing 
berth whenever a reconnaissance plane passed overhead. 

In a rain squall, she made her dash for sea through Surigao 
Strait, between the islands of Leyte and Dinagat. A Jap 
gunboat sighted her south of the Solomons, but God had 
made her just half a knot too slow to bring her 5-inch bow 
gun to bear. The Dofia pulled slowly away and came into 
Brisbane, one of three ships to survive in the desperate 
attempt to supply Bataan. Nine started. She was cited for 
distinguished service in a letter from General MacArthur, 
and Captain Pons was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

Since that time, she has hauled many war cargoes; most 
of them on the long slant from San Francisco. 

But there were two parts of that promise Ramon Pons had 
made to Metan, his wife. We talked about the second half 
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while we slowly steamed down San Francisco Bay for the 
Gate. 

“A few more voyages,” he said. “We are close to the time 
of going back. We will sail her into Manila Bay and find 
what is waiting there. We are careful now. My boys know 
how to keep good lookout. Their eyes are the sharp eyes of 
desterrados who at last are going home.” 

“Desterrado?” 1 asked. “What is that?” 

“ Exile’ in good Castilian. We are a ship of desterrados. 
For three years-we have had only dreams. But now we have 
hope. Hope, to a desterrado, makes his breath come short 
and makes him walk carefully.” 

We cleared the Gate in late afternoon with the sun pure 
gold on the Seal Rocks and the California shore. There was 
the radio to mark off the days. We tuned it into overseas 
news that came out at ten o'clock Pacific time, and every 
few days we had to remember to come to the shack an hour 
earlier. As we turned back our watches, the latitudes ran up 
the thermometer until the heat in the radio shack was beyond 
description. We would wait until the Pacific war news was 
over and then let Europe stew in its own juice while we 
crowded out to the decks. 

But the fifth or sixth day out we did not leave. The pro- 
gram was cut off short and the air cleared for a ship in 
distress. Short, frightened code came in. Captain Pons, Nes- 
tor Torre, the young, college-bred mate, and Terso Alverez, 
chief engineer, and I stood over “Sparks,” watching. His 
pencil translated the code. A ship was being chased some- 
where astern of us by submarine. ‘The chase was short. In a 
moment she was hit. “Hit in engitie room; am abandoning 
ship,” she said. Then there was silence. 

Torre went quickly across the passage-way to the chart- 
room. “Two days ago,” he said when he came back, “we were 
in the place.” 

“Face!” said Captain Pons. “The Japs fixed up one or two 
long-range submarines and told them to sink a ship where 
San Francisco could see it. They did it to show us they are 
not defeated.” 

“That sub will be defeated,” I promised. “She'll never get 

ome.” 

“They know that,” he said. “That does not matter. Now, 
will there be another submarine off the Tongas or of 
Nouméa? Nestor! Double the lookout and move ahead our 
zigzag schedule. No Jap making faces must get us now.” 

We slid south and west. We were alone in those thousands 
of square miles ‘of empty sea that stretch between Polynesia 
and Micronesia. In the rigging, up in the crow’s-nest atop 
the goal posts, leaning against the stemhead in the Doja 
Nati’s very eyes, astern at her taffrail, her dark-skinned, 
silent, intent men watched the sea. The equator came with 
its squalls and rain like the drip from a steam exhaust. The 
closed-in, airless ship breathed the heat of its hot iron all 
night over our sweating bodies. Z 

Work on the Dofia went on. There never was a cleaner or 
better-cared-for freighter. Her men seemed to submerge 
themselves in her. They had a look in their eyes I had seen 
before — in bomber men’s eyes close to the time of going 
home. The torture of sweating out the last missions haunted 
them — the horrible fear that, after all the months of luck, 
fate in the last few hours was getting ready to play her 
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eternal joker. Their ship was a symbol to them, all they had 
left of land and love and hope, the last of their luck. 

The captain and Torre and Alverez and | talked about the 
Philippines, usually in Alverez’s cabin. Our talk turned to 
their wives and families, swallowed in the silence that covers 
the northern Philippines. They became savage and morose 
as they brought out their fear of death or torture. 

“We will take the Dojia back into Manila Bay,” said Ramon 
Pons. “The general” —he said it “gener-AL” — “is driving 
for Luzon. It will not be long. Will it be long?” 

“Nol!” I said, for I felt very bad and would have comforted 
with heresy if necessary. 

“I cannot sleep!” cried Alverez. “We do not go for a long 
time! What will we find when we do get there?” 

“Do not think of that. Think of Luzon and those Ameri 
cano planes over the Japs,” Ramon Pons said. “Think of us 
coming up Manila Bay. Then you can sleep. I cannot sleep 
for fear something will happen to us to keep us away.” 

We rounded the corner of the Tongas and sailed south- 
west. The moon was fat and full; On the sea, our zigzag 
course stretched back in the moonlight like the trail of a 
drunken whale swimming and skidding on a sea of molten 
silver. The lookouts were no longer just a glint of moon- 
light on helmet and binocular. You could see their intent 
faces now in the brilliant light. 

Nestor Torre, the young mate, had the watch. He was 
singing softly as I joined him on the flying bridge. It was a 
low, pleading love song, and he smiled at me and sang it 
through to the end. 

“You like?” he asked. 

“Very much. What was the song about?” 

“A boy and girl are far apart. He feels sad about it. It is 
a good song for desterrados.” 

It was the next evening, while we were talking in the 
chartroom, that the pharmacist’s mate came to tell the cap- 
tain that an oiler had appendicitis. 

The pharmacist’s mate was a young druggist from San 
Francisco named Johnny Jones. He was a hang-over from a 
troop cargo the Dofia had carriéd, and he dressed in white, 
like a hospital intern. He stood respectfully at the chartroom 
door, waiting to be told to come in. 

“It is appendicitis, sir,” he said, “and I'm afraid it is ready 
to burst. I've got him packed in ice and his temperature is 
down now. But if it starts up again —” 

“Can you cut?” ~ 

“Unly if he is dying and there is nothing else to do. No, 
sir, I can’t operate. I haven't any instrument — only a pen- 
knife. They could send a PBY or something from Brisbane. 
Or a destroyer. If we asked them, don’t you aren they 
would do something, sir?” 

“Break silence? Send out sparks here south of New Cale- 
donia that a Jap can hear? Risk my ship now?” 

As if he were ashamed of the loudness of his voice, as if he 
wished to avoid speaking again, the captain turned to the 
chart an@ studied it. Our course, with the small circles of all 
our noons, was drawn there in pencil, like a loosely strung 
string of beads. Five more beads and it would be connected 
with the port in Northern Australia where we were going. 

Sitting down in his straight-backed chair, the captain 
wearily took off his shoes, and then crawled into his chart- 
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room bunk, where he had slept all through the voyage. 
Torre touched my arm and motioned me to follow him out. 

“Nestor,” the captain called, as we were shutting the 
chartroom door, “go take a look at that fellow.” 

The air in the pharmacist’s cabin was a hot, medicated 
vapor, and the sick boy, back in the shadow of the single 
bunk that composed the Dojfia’s sick bay, looked very close 
to dying. His long hair, like a girl's, was spread over the 
white pillowcase and his dark face was olive green. Only his 
great soft brown eyes seemed alive. They were like the 
suffering, frightened eyes of a hurt brown deer. 

Nestor was kind. He stroked the boy's forehead and said 
something to him in Visayan. The sick boy nodded and 
reached out for the young mate’s hand. 

“I tuld him you would put him in a story it he was brave,” 
Nestor said. “He is a very good boy, named Euzogio Able. 
He was a quartermaster, but he wanted to learn something 
about engines, and I let him become an oiler. He comes 
from Dao in Panay. All his family are in the islands.” 

Behind us the door opened, and the captain in his stocking 
teet was there. He came in and for a long silent moment 
stared down into the sick boy's wide-open eyes. The eyes 
did not know what to do. They wanted to cry, but instead 
stared wildly, guiltily, as if the captain’s face, which we 
could not see, was accusing, condemning. With a bull-like 
swing, the captain turned and brushed past us and was gone. 
The sick boy began to cry softly, and Nestor’s Visayan over- 
laid his sobs, until after a time they stopped. 

“Sometimes it is not easy to be a captain,” Nestor said, as 
we walked down the corridor to his room. “What would you 
do?” he said. “How many lives have gone out in the Philip- 
pines? Thousands! Like flies! Life is cheap now. Here is one 
life, and to save it just from the danger of dying, perhaps 
we have to risk a whole ship with seventy-five lives. Maybe 
this ship does not have too much luck left. She has used up 
a lot of it.” He looked back over his shoulder, reaching for 
the knob of his cabin door, and his eyes were strangely 
twinkling. “We are a savage race — one of the dark-skinned 
peoples of Asia. But you Americans have been teaching us 
for a long time.” He opened the door and we walked in. 
“What would you Americans do? 

“We would shoot the works and waste no time, even if we 
had to fight the biggest submarine that ever sailed out of 
Tokyo Bay. I have been aboard before when this same 
condition occurred.” 

“That's what Ramon Pons does,” said Torre. “Maybe you 
Americans have taught us your foolishness too well.” 

“Crew member extremely serious appendix condition, 
said the code shout we sent out for all the brooding Pacific 
to hear. “Request plane dispatch to remove or instructions. 
Noon position course __ , speed 


Sparks’ skinny shoulders hunched over his key. He was 
sending very slowly and surely. Whatever else was listening, 
COMSOPAC surely was. It sent back two laconic spits of 
sound that were two letters of the alphabet that meant it had 
received and understood. Then there was silence. It covered 
us while the moon rose, while the lighted, waiting night 
closed down on its silvered, calm sea. Had a Japanese sub- 
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HEN Abraham Lincoln was facing one of the crises of 

the Civil War, he called his Cabinet together to read 
them the Emancipation Proclamation. Before he read it, he 
took out his well-thumbed copy of “Artemus Ward” and read 
a selection. The Cabinet was in no mood for foolery. Wasn't 
“Artemus Ward” a funny man, a professional humorist? They 
looked their disapproval. 

It was part of Lincoln’s greatness that he could make or 
enjoy a joke in the midst of disaster. It helped him to carry 
his burdens. I have read that people with a sense of humor 
do not go insane. This is by no means entirely true, but it is 
true that enjoyment of humor makes sorrow easier to bear. 

So our thanks to Charles Edward Carryl, W. S. Gilbert, 
Lewis Carroll, Franklin P. Adams, Christopher Morley, 
Dorothy Parker, Phyllis McGinley, Samuel Hoffenstein and 
all the rest who hold out something to laugh about in these 
times. 

For the benefit of those of you who like to write as well 
as read (and also for the greater enjoyment of those who 
like to read!) let us note some of the devices that add to our 
enjoyment of a humorous poem. “The Plaint of the Camel” 
has many of them. We'll all agree that the last line is the 
best. I suspect that it was the inspiration of the poet. Many 
of us have these last line inspirations, but never write the 
poem. So here is where we begin — with the inspiration. 
With this beginning idea to work on, the poet probably 
thought of other ways in which the camel might consider 
himself badly treated, particularly if he were a sensitive and 
introspective camel. Then the poet had only to find a light, 
quick meter, a lot of illustrations of other animals who were 
better treated, and put it all together with many, many 
rhymes — as many foolish and several-syllabled ones as pos- 
sible, like camel he’s and families—and an exaggerated 
amount of alliteration. Easy to write a funny poem, isn’t it? 
But just try it! 

Charles Edward Carry] (1842-1920) was a New York 
business man, the father of Guy Wetmore Carry]. The son 
was said to be more gifted than the father in light and gay 
burlesque, but we have the word of Franklin P. Adams that 
the father is not too bad. Guy Wetmore Carryl was a clever 
parodist, a reteller of old fables in new ways, often with a 
startling moral attached. This is the moral which he ap- 
pended to his version of the old story of the flattering fox 
who made the raven drop his cheese: 


The Moral is: A fox is bound 

To be a shameless sinner. 

And also: When the cheese comes round 
You know it’s after dinner. 

But (what is only known to few) 

The fox is after dinner too. 


The fables, the Mother Goose rhymes, Bible stories, 
famous myths have been the inspiration for many a good 
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story and poem. One advantage of choosing this type of 
subject is that it is familiar and need not be explained. And 
who knows the stories behind the Mother Goose rhymes? 
They are a free invitation to everybody’s fancy! 


THE PLAINT OF THE CAMEL 
By Charles Edward Carry/ 


“Canary-birds feed on sugar and seed, 
Parrots have crackers to crunch; 
And as for the poodles, they tell me the noodles 
Have chickens and cream for their lunch. 
But there’s never a question 
About my digestion — 


ANYTHING does for me! 


“Cats, you’re aware, can repose in a chair, 
Chickens can roost upon rails; 
Puppies are able to sleep in a stable, 
And oysters can slumber in pails. 
But no one supposes 
A poor Camel dozes —. 
ANY PLACE does for me. 


“Lambs are enclosed where it’s never exposed, 
Coops are constructed for hens; 
Kittens are treated to houses well heated, 
And pigs are protected by pens. 

But a Camel comes handy 

Wherever it’s sandy — 

ANYWHERE does for me! 


“People would laugh if you rode a giraffe, 
Or mounted tbe back of an ox; 
It’s nobody’s habit to ride on a rabbit, 
Or try to bestraddle a fox; 
But as for the Camel, he’s 
Ridden by families — 
ANY LOAD does for me! 


“A snake is as round asa hole in the ground; 
Weasels are wavy and sleek; 
And no alligator could ever be straighter 
Than lizards that live in a creek. 

But a Camel’s all lumpy 

And bumpy and humpy — 

ANY SHAPE does for me!” 


= Reprinted by permission of 
Houghton Mifflin & Co., Inc. 
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GL JOE ——~ big brother of all bambini 


, a gathering the other evening which included the heads 
of two political parties‘and a couple of former Itdlian 
officers, conversation turned on the characteristics and be- 
havior of the American soldier. This is not unusual. The 
most conspicuous and most-talked-about and by all odds the 
most important American abroad is GI Joe. Whether he 
swarms into Rome on leave or camps in villages on the 
moving front, he is always the center of interest and curi- 
osity. He is always recognized as an American. As the 
English take England with them wherever they go, so Gl 
Joe diffuses American atmosphere, but in his case it is not 
an exclusive but an inclusive atmosphere. He manages not 
only to make himself as much at home in foreign lands as 
unhomelike surroundings permit; he makes foreigners feel 
at home with him. 

The American boy at home does not exhibit a special 
fondness for babies, but Over here he is- famous as the big 
brother of all bambini. A party leader the other night said 
he had stopped to watch a GI Joe sitting in a cafe with a 
baby on his lap carefully feeding ice cream with a spoon to 
three others, “It’s always the same,” remarked an officer 
“The American doughboy on a hard march will share his 
last ration with a hungry child. Even when he has nothing 
to give, he draws children round him like a magnet.” 

A story is going the rounds of a lanky, soft-voiced Texan 
in a large group of soldiers received by the Pope in a recent 
audience. First in line, he didn’t quite know what to do 
when the Holy Father offered his ring to be kissed. So he 
shook the Pontiff’s outstretched hand and said politely, as 
nice boys do in Texas, “Hi yuh, Mister Pope.” 

Italians delight in the informal ways of American sol- 
diers. “They humanize occupation,” said a party chief. 


~ 


“THE AMERICAN DOUGHBOY DRAWS CHILDREN 
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By ANNE O’HARE McCORMICK 


Reprinted by permission of the New York Times. 


“They are your best ambassadors.” As for the soldiers them- 
selves, they are still fighting the war to go home, but they 
work hard and leave behind a rosy picture of the United 
States. They are conducting an educational campaign for 
the American way of life as effective as the military 
campaign. 

They are learning too. One section of bomb-battered 
Rome University is headquarters for the Overseas Institute, 
wherein more than ten thousand Army men in this area are 
enrolled for special study courses. The institute, headed by 
Captain Colahan, is under the general direction of Col. W. P 
Scobey, chief of Army Information and Education Service 
for the Mediterranean theater. 

Officers like these know as well as anybody what the men 


- in the field are thinking about. They take regular polls 


behind the front lines and in rest camps, and these polls 
indicate that soldiers are tougher minded than they were 
They would impose a much harder peace on Germany today, 
tor instance, than they would have a year ago. As the war 
nears its end they are more interested in home politics, 
because they begin to think of themselves as citizens instead 
of soldiers. At first they wanted merely to go home. Now 
they want to stay home, and this shift of emphasis goes with 
the realization that the United States must play a large part 
in keeping the world in order. They want people over here 
to know more about America and they want to know. more 
themselves. 

It is significant that the course with the third largest 
enrollment in the Overseas Institute big correspondence 
school is United States history. Captain Colahan believes 
that soldiers hear so much over here about history and tradi- 
tion that they feel they are weak in their own. A buck 
private from Pennsylvania put it differently. “Something in 
our history makes us different,” he said. “Why weren't we 
taught about it in school?” The demand for compulsory 
courses in American history will receive strong support from 
home-coming soldiers. Who take these courses? First, men 
with time on their hands — anti-aircraft units, aviation 
ground crews, hospital patients. But hundreds of GI Joes 
and officers in the front lines keep up their studies. 

The largest enrollment surprisingly is for bookkee_ing 
and mathematics, not because soldiers aspire to be account- 
ants, but because they are convinced some knowledge ot 
bookkeeping is necessary to figure out taxes, social security, 
etc. In almost every case the fighting student strives eithe: 
to go on with interrupted education or to learn something 
to improve his chances for a better job in the fierce com 
petition he expects when he gets home. The GI Joe seems 
rich, gay, naive, soft-hearted, a little cocky in this sad old 
world. But he is going home maturer, more serious and 
prouder of his country than when he came over, and deter 
mined to have a hand in future policy. 


SEN'tOR SCHOLASTIC 





“4 NY good?” queries a friend, referring to the book he sees 
under your arm. “What's it about?” 

“Swell,” you answer laconically. “All about the marines.” 

“Worth seeing?” asks your father, referring to the movie 
you saw last evening. “Only fair,” you answer. “Rather mixed 
up.” 

You may not realize it, but in answering these questions 
you have engaged in criticism — of the simplest kind, of 
course, but genuine as far as it goes. You have given your 
reactions to a work and an inkling of the reasons for it. 
Taking as a definition of criticism, “the lively communication 
of the essence of a book,” you have made a Start in the right 
direction. We want to suggest in this article ways of writing 
more extended pieces of criticism — evaluations that go into 
enough detail to be worth something to reader or hearer. 

A professional critic may start off, as you did, with a state- 
ment of personal liking or dislike as you did, but the more 
usual procedure is to tell the reader first what the author 
has done — what kind of book or play or movie this is that 
has been offered for. our appreciation. 

Thus: “This first-person story of a Maryland boy caught 
up in the war of 1812, moves with a grand sweep of action.” 
This tells us compactly that we have here an exciting his- 
torical novel written for a young person. Again: “This is a 
romantic, Old World picture begun in the little city of St. 
Pierre in the Channel Islands in the mid-nineteenth century 
and traveling on to New Zealand for its heartache.” Can you 
write a succinct one sentence description like this of a book 
you have read recently? 

Usually a brief account of the plot, if the book is fiction, 
or of the line of argument, if the book is non-fiction, comes 
next. At this point many a young critic’ fascinated by the 
plot, makes the mistake of trying to write out the whole story. 
In doing this he often gives it so much space in his review 
that he leaves room for nothing else. Sometimes he ties him- 
self into knots like the man who keeps saying “this here dog” 
in Stephen Leacock’s famous story, But his chief mistake is 
in not realizing that a book report or review should give the 


COMPOSITION 


What Criticism IS—and ISV'T 


“1 don’t know anything about art, but | know what 
I like” is the alibi of a lazy critic 


spirit, the general movement of the plot rather than the 
whole story, because the reader of a review likes to have his 
appetite whetted rather than satisfied! Indicate the plot, 
therefore, in some such condensed way as this: “A maid in 
the Scott household, through her understanding, sincerity 
and self-sacrifice, becomes the family’s beloved friend and 
representative. Interwoven with the personal lives of the 
Scotts, is the progress of the steel industry and the rise of 
new fortunes and new ideas.” 

The critic’s next problem is to discuss the general value of 
a work, “those excellences which should delight a reasonable 
audience,” and the faults which mar its perfection. This isn’t 
easy. When you read a current book it may seem to you 
simply very good, or fair or dull. It takes considerable effort 
to put your finger on what makes it so. “Not a bad book by 
any means,” wrote a young boy about a sports story, “but 
the people seemed stiff-and unreal.” That was thoughtful 
analysis. ’ 

In reviewing old books with a great reputation behind 
them you have this difficulty: you feel that you are expected 
to like them! Well, try to approach all books, both new and 
old, “simply and sensibly,” yielding yourself to the author's 
influence, not allowing yourself to be too upset by tech- 
niques that you are unused to. You will find that many great 
books seem “feeble here, extravagant there” — there is no 
reason why you should not say so. But remember that their 
great excellence may lie not so much in the story or in the 
people as in their total effect, in the way “they throw a beam 
of light on something which we had not in the least realized,” 
increasing our understanding of life forever after. 

A piece of criticism generally concludes with some esti- 
mate of the value of the work as a whole‘unless you have 
previously suggested this. Thus: “Not to read it would be to 


~ deny oneself the most exhilarating experience of the season.” 


Again: “No book of men in war has more reality, more 
genuine kindliness or more tolerant simple wisdom.” The 
value of a work may not be apparent to you the minute you 
finish it; it can be judged by a feeling that comes later. A 
play or movie seems valueless to me if I find nothing in it to 
think about or chuckle over the next day; but it is a fine 
piece of work if I can trace a mood of happiness ‘or fresh | 
energy back to the pleasure it gave me. 

Try your hand, then, at a critique, indicating the author's 
intention, the plot, the things you consider strong or weak 
and the general value of the work to you. 


By AGNES N. BASS 
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Lo has always been a fountain 
source of poetry, particularly of 
the poetry of young people I was 
surprised to find how little love po- 
etry I had for this page. Perhaps pa- 
triotism is at present a more com- 
pelling emotion. Perhaps I have 
rejected much of it because, the 
theme being old, original love poetry 
is hard to write and therefore rare. 
The two opening poems are of the 
heartbreak of love and are true and 
touching. 


The Dreams of the Young 


the dreams of the young are ‘.agile 
As a crystal vase 

That captures for a moment 

The brilliant hues of the sun. 
When broken, 

The splinters, 

Like sparks from a crackling fire, 
Fly up 

And lodge in the heart, 

To heal, in time, 

But ever to leave scars. 


Virginia Mahoney, 17 
Collingswood (N. J.) High School 
J. Arthur Ferner, Teacher 


This Is of the Seed 


This is of the seed, and this is of the 
flower; 

Chis is of the-agorn, and this is of the 
oak; 

his is of the minute, and this is of the 
hour o 

When all the dream bubbles i in the wide 
world broke; 


And all the faces of all the people, 

Ali the laughing, dancing people — 

All their faces came together, 

And I wondered, oddly, whether 

They had ever stood, all aching, 

Stood and watched dream bubbles 
breaking. 


People shouting through the crowd, 
“You must meet — 
“Come over here —” 


a 


Where 
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People’s voices, harsh and loud, 

“And here’s the bride, — 

Have you met the bride? 

No? Well, you must! Oh, Lucia dear! 
This is my cousin Mae. She’s here 
From New Orleans. She and Tom 
Grew up together; all long ago . . 
She doesn’t remember, for all I know.” 


(But I do remember Tom! | do!) 


And then, as it in answer, he came, 

And he took my hand, and he spoke my 
name. 

And all about him was so the same! 

His voice was still so rich, so gay . . . 

But why shouldn’t he laugh, on his wed- 
ding day? 

And he said, “Well, if it isn’t Mae! 

Little old Mae of the freckled nose, 

Grown from a stinkweed into a rose!” 

And eVeryone laughed as he moved 
away. 

I laughed too, but my hands were shak- 


ing, 
As I watched dream bubbles, breaking, 
breaking. 


Someone shoved a tall drink at me. 
“T say, old girl, you're rather white!” 
My talkative cousin staring at me, 
“Aren't you feeling well tonight?” 


All the pointed looks were knowing. 
All the pointed looks were wise. 
Pity in their faces showing, 

Pity in their eyes. 


But I lifted my glass in the silent room. 
Bright and gay were the words I spoke: 
“Happiness to the bride and groom!” 
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And I cried, inside, while the bubbles 
broke. 


This is of the seed, and this is of the 
flower; 

This is of the acorn, and this is of the 
oak; 

This is of the minute, and this is of the 
hour 

When all the dream bubbles in the wide 
world broke! 


Jane M. Conner, 18 


Johnson City (N. J.) High School 
Mrs. Rose Sullivan, Teacher 


The next poem has obvious faults, 
but after one reading [ remembered 
it, with pleasure as well as with some 
irritation at faults that could be eas- 
ily remedied. It has a freshness of 
feeling and picture that is attractive. 
And the metaphor is exactly right. 


Rainy Night Departure 


Our feet tread cautious 

As we squished the first step 
From the gentle house lights 
And the cozy dinette. 


The trolley tracks gleamed 
From the corner light; 

We walked into pucdles, 
But that was all right. 


The love inside us 

Was clean as the dawn; 
1 couldn’t imagine 

His being gone. 


His feet got soaked. 

“No rubbers, sweetheart?” 
I'd a rain-filled tulip 

For a heart. 


Oh, the wet iron wheels 

Went winding and winding, 

And my full tulip heart 

Was crushed under the grinding. 

H. Carolyn Mayers, 17 

Midwood High Schoo! 
Brooklyn, New York 
Minne Keyser, Teacher 


CREATIVE WRITING 





® QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 

When you've finished reading “I 
Shipped with the Desterrados,” under- 
line the best completing word or phrase 
in each of the following sentences. 

1. The Doftia Nati was a (a) Japa- 
nese sub; (b) Philippine freighter; (c) 
Spanish hospital ship. 

2. A desterrado is (a) an outlaw; {b) 
a sailor; (c) an exile. ' 

3. The Dofia Nati gained the . open 
sea from Corregidor in 1941 by (a) 
forcing Jap navigators to guide her; (b) 
picking her way through a narrow chan- 
nel in the mine field; (c) following a 
Jan ship. 

4. In 1942 the Dota Nati was one of 
three vessels to survive a desperate at- 
tempt to supply (a) Bataan; (b) Shang- 
hai; (c) Murmansk. 

5. When the oiler became il] with 
appendicitis, the captain refused to sig- 
nal for help because (a) he was a 
Christian Scientist; (b) he didn’t want 
to betray his position; (c) he knew our 
doctors were busy with more important 
cases. ' 

6. The captain’s decision was altered 
by (a) the first mate; (b) his own re- 
consideration; (c) the pleas of the sick 
man. 

7. General MacArthur (a) did not 
remember Pons; (b) ordered the Dona 
Nati to remain afloat; (c) had Pons im- 
prisoned for breaking silence. 

8. The story can best be classified as 
(a) fiction; (b) philosophic essay; (c) 
true narrative. 


il. HOW’S YOUR LOGIC? 

Now that you've read “What Criti- 
cism Is — and Isn't,” you should be able 
to rearrange the sentences in the follow- 
ing paragraph in a more logical order. 

(1) This should be done very briefly. 
(2) Then follows a discussion of the 
work’s general value. (3) But it is usu- 
ally wiser to acquaint your audience 
with the nature of the work. (4) Details 
should be left for readers to discover 
for themselves. (5) Criticism may be- 
gin with your reactions to a work. 


itl. CONCLUSIONS TO JUMP AT 


You won't find the answers in the text 
of “GI Joe, Big Brother to All Bambini”; 
but if you’ve read it well you should be 
able to mark T for True and F for false 
statements. 

1. American soldiers abroad reveal 
no recognizable national characteristics. 

2. Internationalism as a political phi- 
losophy is increasing among servicemen. 

3. Most American soldiers have very 
little interest in cabinet appointments. 

4. American history is likely to re- 
ceive a greater.emphasis in future 
school curricula than heretofore. 

5. The interest of GIs in education 
is a hopeful sign for the continuation of 
democratic principles. 


IV. WHAT'S THE BIG IDEA? 

By this time you've certainly read 
“We're Proud of You, Boy.” Think 
about it for a minute; then check the 
attributes below which best describe 
the general mood, tone and feeling of 
the story. 


a. light-hearted 
b. bitter 

c. satirical 

d. macabre 


e. suspenseful 
f. objective 
g. sen’ 


h. harsh 


PULL UP A CHAIR 

— And join the discussion: 

Take a poll of the class to find out 
how many enjoy “quiz” programs of the 
type discussed in this week’s story, how 
many dislike-them, and how many are 
indifferent. Then express your opinion 
on this question: Is there any real hu- 
mor in submitting individuals to indig- 
nities? 


® MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 
WHAT WOULD YOU SAY? 


Here is an imaginary interview be- 
tween the MC in “We're Proud of You, 
Boy” and a contestant. Cah you find 
ten grammatical errors? 


MC: Welcome to our city, my friend! 
How long have you been in town? 

MAN: I been here all my life. 

MC: Well, the joke’s on me! So you're a 
native, eh? 

MAN: No, I was born out West, but my 
parents come here when I was a baby. 

MC: So you and me have something in 
common! I was born out West, too. What's 
your occupation, my friend? 

Man: I used to be an auto salesman but 
I give that up several years ago. 

MC: Not enough cars to sell, eh? 

MAN: That’s right. And it looks like 
there won’t be none for a long time. 

MC: Oh, well, walking is good for us. 
But between you and I, I’d much rather 
ride. 

MAN: I guess we all would. But we just 
got to accept things as they are. 

MC: You're right, my friend. There’s 
many things we can do without for the 
sake of winning this war. 

Man: You bet. Nobody is going to suffer 
because they can’t ride in a car! 





The Desterrados 
(Concluded from page 21) 


marine heard our call? How soon would 
a torpedo tear into our gray little ship? 

At three o'clock in the morning, the 
answer from COMSOPAC came. 

Australia was a pastel green and 
rusty brown smear over the bow two 
mornings later. Through the binoculars, 
it stood there solid and stable and Brit- 
ish, with a creaming surf beating against 
its immutable cliffs. 

“The gen-er-AL,” Ramon Pons was 
saying to me, “do you think that you 
will see him?” 

“If he’s not too busy,” I said. 


“He wrote a letter to the Dofia Nati 
once. Could you ask him if he remem- 
bers?” 

“He remembers,” I said.. “He re- 
members every tree and every rock 
in Bataan, and every detail of the fight- 
ing. 
“He is a little of a desterrado, too, I 
think. All right! Will you ask him for 
me, as one desterrado to another, that 
if the Dojia is still afloat, can we be in 
that first convoy into Manila Bay?” 


General MacArthur's jet-black hair 
was the same, his radiant’ vitality was 
undiminished. 

“Tell Pons,” he said in his deep voice, 
“that I remember him well. Tell him to 
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forget that ‘if the Dojia is still afloat,’ 
and obey my order. He must be afloat. 
If he is going into Manila Bay with me, 
he must be. What was it that he said? 


‘As one desterrado to another’? Dester- 


rados, eh? 

“And that boy with appendicitis?” 
the general said. 

“They got him to Summerville Hos- 
pital just in time, sir,” I said. 

“Make a note of that boy, Lee,” he 
said to Le Grande Diller, his PRO*col- 
onel. “There are brave times ahead for 
all us desterrados.” 


Reprinted by special permission of the 
Saturday Evening Post. Copyright 1944 by 
the Curtis Publishing Company. 
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WE'RE PROUD OF YOU, BOY 


By LAWRENCE WILLIAMS 


quiz show seemed a good place 
to spend an evening on leave 


FEBRUARY 26, 


1945 


EN the clerk in the cigar store 

had given Kenneth the ticket to the 
radio program he had said, “It’s a quiz 
show, Corporal, a funny one. You know. 
It'll hand you some laughs.” 

Kenneth had wondered many times 
about what he would do on the first 
night of his leave, and he had not 
thought of a quiz show. But the city was 
strange to him and he had had no defi- 
nite plans. 

Now, settled in an aisle seat in the 
radio studio’s shiny auditorium, he was 
glad he had decided to come. He felt 
a mildly tense expectancy as he watched 
the red hand on the studio clock sweep 
off the seconds, bringing them closer to 
showtime. But it was a pleasant expec- 
tancy, different from the kind he had 
felt during the past year. 

He found himself laughing with the 
others at the jokes the man on the stage 
was telling. The man was middle-aged, 
heavy-set, and almost completely bald. 
He laughed a great deal and even as he 
talked, laughter came through his 
words. 

“Well, sir,” he was saying, “this nice 
old lady raises her umbrella up over her 
head and she says to me, ‘You get away 
from me, you cradle snatcher!’” 

A roar of laughter answered him 
Kenneth laughed, too, not so much be- 
cause the joke was funny (radio ‘inter. 
locutors always seemed to be making 
jokes about their age) but because it 
made him. feel good to laugh at some- 
thing that didn’t matter. 

The man on the stage spoke with an 
accent which was: hard to identify but 
which seemed to be partly Southern and 
partly Western. It was a friendly kind 
of talk, Kenneth supposed, more down- 
to-earth than a radio announcer’s com- 
manding exuberance because the man 
wanted to show you that he was just 
like you, that he was a regular fellow 
who understood the simple, homely 
things you understood. 

He held his hands up over his head. 
“All right now, folks, we're going to 
have a lot of fun here tonight, and | 
know I'm right because I see you're a 
grand bunch out there and we're really 
going to have a swell time. Well, the 
old clock up here says we've only got 
twenty minutes before we go on the air, 
so well have to hurry.” The laugh be- 
hind the man’s voice crept closer to the 


surface as he thought of what he was 
going to say next. “Now is the time 
when we pick our contestants, as I 
guess a lot of you out there know. We 
wait till the last minute like this just 
so you'll all know this show is absolutely 
and entirely unrehearsed. You know, 
that’s part of the fun on our show, and 
I'd like to say right here that in the 
weeks we've been on the air we've had 
some grand contestants, too. Yes sir, 
some really grand people have been up 
here with me and we've had a lot of 
fun, too. We surely have, and on be 
half of my sponsor and myself I want to 
thank each and every one of you. So, 
who are some more of you grand peo- 
ple out there who are going to be our 
contestants tonight?” 

An embarrassed titter ran through the 
auditorium and the man laughed teas 
ingly. “Don’t all speak at once now. 
Well, come on, folks, who's going to be 
one of them lucky people to win one 
of those twenty-five-dollar-denomination 
War Bonds, those grand old stakes in 
democracy, huh? Who’s it going to be?” 

A girl, wearing a red hat, stood up in 
the second row and marched unsmil- 
ingly to the stage. Her face was slightly 
flushed, her mouth set in a determined 
line. There was purpose in her move- 
ments. 

“Here's a young lady!” The man beat 
his hands together, laughing and nod- 
ding. “That's the spirit, young lady. Step 
right over there to the side and we'll 
have plenty of fun in just a minute. 
That’s right, and my thanks to you. All 
right, now who's next? . . . You, sir? 
Good for you, sir! Right over next to 
that attractive young lady in the red 
hat, please. That's right. Say, some fel- 
lows have all the luck, don’t they?” 

There was a brief wave of laughter. 


.The man glanced sharply at the clock 


on the wall and when he spoke again 
the laugh behind his voice was more 
obscured. “Let’s hurry now, folks. We're 
running a little short of time. We need 
about four more now, please.” 

The man stepped down from the 
stage and moved up the aisle. Quickly 
he recruited a middle-aged woman in a 
brown cloth coat, who climbed heav- 
ily up the steps to the stage after a 
giggled consultation with her compan- 
ion, then two sailors who were sitting 
together. They moved to the stage, one 
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pushing the other before him. “Show 
“em how smart y’are, Scuttlebutt,” said 
the one who was doing the pushing. 

Even before it happened, Kenneth 
sensed that it would come. He turned 
his head away from the man who was 
bearing down on him, hoping that his 
attention might be drawn elsewhere, 
but the man’s hand fell on his sleeve. 

“And here’s a marine, folks! What do 
you say, er . . . Corporal, you're not 
going to let thos Navy fellows get 
ahead of you, are you?” 

Kenneth looked up into the other's 
tace. Now that he saw the man at such 
close quarters he could see that he was 
perspiring freely. 

There was scattered applause, and 
Kenneth smiled sheepishly. “Thanks 
very much, sir. I’d rather just watch,” he 
said quietly. “Thanks.” 

The man appeared not to have heard. 
His fingers squeezed Kenneth’s arm af- 
fectionately. “What do you know, folks, 
we've got a real hero with us here,” he 
said. “Look at this fighting man’s chest, 
will you? I just want all you people to 
see what I see. There are four service 
ribbons on this man’s chest here, folks — 
wait a minute, that’s not all — and there 
are three stars on one of them and one 
on another! Isn’t that something? How 
about that, folks?” The man’s voice rose 
to a shout as the auditorium reverber- 
ated with the sound of applause. 

Kenneth felt the blood rush to his 
face and his pulse hammering in his 
throat. His smile had become fixed and 
strained. The grip on his arm tightened. 

“There you are, Corporal. That'll give 
you an idea of how the folks back home 
feel about you fellows. Now just climb 
up on our old stage there, boy, and we'll 
have a heap of fun.” 

Apologetically, Kenneth tried to free 
his arm. “No. Please, I'd rather: . . .” 

Firmly he was drawn to his feet. The 
man was laughing. “Aw, come on, Cor- 
poral. Don’t be like that. The folks want 
to have a look at you. We're proud of 
you, boy.” 

The applause swelled to a roar and 
did not subside until Kenneth had 
reached the stage and taken his place. 

The girl in the red hat looked him 
over appraisingly. Kenneth started to 
smile, then quickly looked away. 

Ten minutes later the program was on 
the air. Long hours seemed to pass as 
Kenneth half heard the blaring sounds 
of the studio orchestra and the rotund 
accents of the announcer’s voice as he 
delivered his commercial. As if from a 
great distance he heard the audience 
shout its laughter and heard it whistle 
and applaud as the girl in the red hat 
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NOTE: At first glance, this story is 
funny. But is it, really? Civilians can- 
not comprehend the burdens of 
shock, loss, and pain which men who 
have been in action carry in their 
minds. Most men who are home on 
leave want no reminders which may 
bring to the surface what they are 
trying to forget. That is why so many 
men are reluctant to speak of their 
experiences. The master of cere- 
monies on the quiz program was sin- 
cere in telling the marine, “We're 
proud of you, boy.” But — 
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identified three songs in quick succes- 
sion and was given a War Bond. When 
a hand was laid on his shoulder it made 
him start. It was the announcer, and 
he was smiling at Kenneth. Kenneth 
smiled back and started to speak, but 
the announcer put his finger to his lips 
warningly. Then he leaned very close 
and whispered, “You're next.” 

Kenneth was not exactly sure how he 
had reached the’ center of the stage, 
but suddenly he found himself facing 
the heavy-set man on the other side of 
the microphone which jutted up be- 
tween them. The man was laughing 
again, and Kenneth, because he did not 
know what to do, grinned. 

“Our next contestant,” said the man, 
only not as loud as before, because he 
was talking into the microphone, “is a 
United States marine. That's fine. Now. 
may I ask your name, please?” 

“Kenneth Brown, sir.” 

“A little louder, please. We can’t quite 
hear you.” 

Kenneth cleared his throat. “Kenneth 
Brown.” 

“That's better. Kenneth Brown. That’s 
fine. Where are you from, boy?” 

“From Delta, Ohio, sir.” He cleared 
his throat again. 

“Delta, Ohio!” The man’s laugh crept 
close to the surface and into his 
words. “That’s grand, Kenneth. Ohio’s 
a grand state, isn’t that right, folks? 
Now before we go on to your first ques- 
tion, let me ask you just one more thing, 
boy. How old are are you?” 

“Nineteen, sir.” 

“Nineteen years old! That’s fine, 
Kenny, and, ladies and gentlemen, I 
wish you could see nineteen-year-old 
Marine Corporal Kenneth Brown stand- 
ing here beside me. He’s a fine-looking 
boy and he’s got’so many campaign rib- 
bons on his chest he looks like a patch- 
work quilt, he really does, and we're 
mighty proud to have him with us.” 
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Again the applause was thunderous. 
Kenneth continued to smile out into the 
blackness of the auditorium, where he 
couldn’t distinguish the faces because 
the light in his eyes blinded him. It was 
strange to hear the man calling him 
Kenny. No one he knew him 
Kenny. Only when he was a very little 
boy had he been called Kenny. 

“All right now, here comes the fun, 
Kenny. Can you give me the title of this 
song? You have thirty seconds. Let's 
go, maestro!” 

The orchestra swung into the open- 
ing bars of a popular ballad. It was a 
song which .Kenneth had heard many 
times on the shortwave rebroadcasts. He 
could even remember humming it, 
whistling it as the others had hummed 
and whistled it in the jungle night. It 
was a love song. That much he was 
sure of, and the words had something 
to do with hearts, or angels, or both. A 
panic seized Kenneth because he knew 
the song, knew it well enough, at any 
rate, to whistle it recognizably, yet he 
could not name it and it seemed ter- 
tibly important that he should name it. 
He could hear the orchestra beginning 
the bars of the chorus which would re- 
solve the elusive melody. He clenched 
his thumbs inside his fists and felt a dull 
ache in his stomach. 

The man on the other side of the 
microphone was looking with self-con- 
scious unconcern out into the auditor- 
ium, and he began to hum along with 
the music forming half words which 
were intended to serve as clues. 

“La de da da da, humday, dumday, 
and umways,” mouthed the man, and 
the people in the audience laughed 
loudly because they recognized the lyr- 
ic. “Come on, boy, you know that one. 
Humday, tumday, and — can’t you get 
it, Kenny? 

Kenneth continued to grin miserably 
and he felt the perspiration running 
down his spine under his blouse. He 
shook his-head. “I’m sorry, sir. I guess 
I can’t remember it. I've heard it but I 
can’t. . . .” His voice trailed off as the 
man waved his hand and the music 
stopped messily, instrument by instru- 
ment. 

“Time’s up, boy. That was ‘Sunday, 
Monday, and Always,’ Kenny. Remem- 
ber it now?” Kenneth nodded dumbly. 
The man laughed and continued briskly. 
“Sure you do. Well, anybody’s liable to 
forget a song, boy, so don't feel too 
bad about it. Anyhow, if everybody 
knew all the songs on this program we 
wouldn’t have much fun, would we, 
folks?” A suppressed giggle rose from 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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MAIN 14120 meets the Cascades 


on Southern Pacitics Shasta Route (vesnmanon rorvo) 


Main” is Army for troop train. Main 
14120—southbound from Portland, Ore- 
gon—has a date with a transport. Main 
14120 is in a hurry. 

From Portland to Eugene and on to 
Oakridge the train has easy going— 
through rolling farm country and along 
the lovely Willamette River. But at 
Oakridge the easy going ends. 

Here Main 14120 gets a helper engine 
and goes mountain climbing. Swiftly 
civilization drops below as the train roars 
up the Cascades—through dense ever- 
green forests and lonely canyons—up to 
Cascade Summit and then along a high 
forested plateau past lovely Odell and 
Crescent Lakes to Klamath Falls. 

Another climb to 5063 feet. Then 
down past mighty Mt. Shasta and across 
an arm of vast Shasta Lake (Shasta 
Dam). Down through the Sacramento 
River Canyon and its fertile valley to 
San Francisco Bay. On time. 

Main 14120 is just one of thousands of 
troop trains we have handled, but it 
illustrates an interesting fact about 
Southern Pacific’s job in the war. 

Almost every time a Southern Pacific 
train moves from 6ne place to another, it 


has to hurdle a range of mountains. 

Mountains demand powerful locomo- 
tives, top-notch railroading and constant 
vigilance against the stormy whims of 
Nature. 

Southern Pacific serves the principal 
West Coast ports of embarkation, and 
more military and naval establishments 
than any other railroad. Our war load is 
mounting steadily as America’s armed 
forces increase the pressure on Japan. 

When peace comes, tourists will again 
speed between Portland and San Fran- 
cisco on our SHasta Route. Many will 
visit Crater Lake National Park, see 
mighty Shasta Dam and tour the spec- 
tacular Redwood Empire, along this 
route. 

But that must wait. 

Now, night and day the war trains 
must roll on Southern Pacific’s four 
scenic routes. 

They are rolling along the bayous and 
cypress glades of Louisiana, across the 
great sweep of Texas and Arizona on our 
Sunset Route ... along the old Long 
Horn Trail on our GOLDEN StaTEe Route 
from Chicago through El Paso, across 
the colorful Southwest . . . on our OvER- 


LAND Route they follow the historic 
path of the Forty-Niners over the High 
Sierra and down through the old gold 
workings to San Francisco. And as we’ve 
told here they climb the Cascades and 
Siskiyous on our SHASTA Roure. 

Night and day the war trains will roll 
until Japan is defeated. 
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This Liberator 
shut down a factory 


These explosions mark the site of an Axis armament 
1. factory deep inside Germany. The plant was operating 
full blast, until the Liberators came over and dropped their 
tons of demolition bombs. Now this factory won’t be doing 
business at the old stand for a long time to come, if ever. 
This story could be repeated over and over again. 


aa. ‘iJ 
LIBERATOR . . . 4-engine bomber 


The giant Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator bomber, with over 3000 
miles flying range, tremendous 
firepower, speed, and multi-ton 
bomb load, has been blasting the 
Axis with devastating effect from 
Berlin to the South Pacific. 


LIBERATOR EXPRESS . . . transport 


This cargo-passenger version of 
the famed Liberator bomber can 
carry many tons of military equip- 
ment for thousands of miles, non- 
stop. It is daily shuttling per- 
sonnel and supplies across both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


This Liberator 
kept one running 


Here you see a U.S. radar equipment factory. Lacking 

« certain rare mineral, obtainable today only in India, 

this plant faced a temporary shutdown. But the threat never 

materialized. Several tons of the precious ore were loaded into 

a Liberator Express, which flew its high-priority. cargo direct 
to the fattory from India in just 60 hours. 


SENTINEL . . . “Flying Jeep” 


The Consolidated Vultee “Flying 
Jeep” is a glowing example of 
how a peacetime plane went to 
war. Modified to perform a hun- 
dred-and-one combat tasks, it has 
proven to be one of the AAF’s 
most versatile light planes. 


CATALINA .. . patrol bomber 


The twin-engine “Cat” is the 
Navy’s most famous patrol 
bomber. It has turned in a glori- 
ous performance record, not only 
as “Eyes of the Fleet,”’ but as a 
torpedo plane, long-range bomber, 
rescue plane, and transport. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
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Air Express has come of age. Today, such vital car- 

3. goes as tin, mica, tantalite, beryllium, mercury, drugs, 

and industrial diamonds are being imported by air at the 
rate of 40,000,000 pounds a year. 

After the war, still bigger transport planes, developed from 


such Leviathans of the Air as the multi-ton Consolidated, 


Vultee Liberator Express, will fly the global skyways, link- 
ing once-distant nations tegether in peacetime trade and 


mutual understanding. 








No spot on earth is 
more than 60 hours’ 
> 
» flying time from your 


local airport. 








RELIANT . . . navigational trainer 


A favorite plane of many private 
fyers in peacetime, the wartime 
version of the Reliant is now 
widely used, especially by Royal 
Navy pilots, for all-important 
instrument-flight instruction and 
havigational training. 


VALIANT . . . basic trainer 


The Valiant is a swift, rugged 
two-place basic trainer, in which 
practically all of the Army and 
Navy pilots in this war received 
their basic training. This cepend- 
able trainer has a service ceiling 
of 21,000 feet. 


Still another job awaits the airplane when the war is 
4 over... : 

As a nation, we know now that the desire for peace is not 
enough. Peace which we are not strong enough to defend is 
not peace at all. 

We know, too, that Air Power is a force the aggressor na- 
tions understand and respect. 

If America maintains an invincible postwar Air Force— 
and a healthy, progressive aircraft industry to keep that 
Air Force at peak efficiency—we shall have in the airplane 
a potent, ever-vigilant guardian of the peace. 


e . 
wntusd AC / The screen version of Moss Hart's 


great stage hit—presented by 


20th Century-Fox, in association with the Army Air Forces. 


“Winged Victory” is the name of the Consolidated Vultee | 
Liberator bomber used in the picture. 


MOSS HART'S 


Wine! Viclor 


PRODUCED BY DARRYL F. ZANUCK . . . DIRECTED BY GEORGE CUKOR 


(All the planes shown here were designed and developed by Consolidated Vultee) 
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Fairfield, Calif. 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 


Miami, Fia. 


Tucson, Ariz. Nashville, Tenn. 
Fert Worth, Texas Lovisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. 
New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


Dearborn, Mich. 





To live most happily and 
usefully in the Air Age... 


HE ocean of air has no 


boundaries this side of~ 


heaven. It is navigable to the 
four corners of the earth. Cit- 
ies and countries once sepa- 
rated by days and months are 
now but hours apart. The 
natural wealth of remote 
hinterlands... Northwest Can- 
ada...Central Africa...Matto 
Grosso... Western Asia... lies 
ready for development by 
men who fly. 

Air transport changes the 
world, deeply and quickly. 
What we have seen is noth- 
ing to what we shall see after 
peace comes. Exchange of 
goods, culture and ideas will 
be incredibly speeded by the 


transport which is not slowed 
by boundaries. oceans or 
mountain ranges. 

Man needs to be prepared 
for a changed world. New 
education is called for—on 
Aviation and the sciences, 
economics and sociology 
which will be so profoundly 
affected by flight. 

* * * 
School officials, principals and 
teachers throughout the coun- 
try are developing courses 
which will belp our future 
citizens to live most bappily 
and usefully in the Air Age. 


Link engineers are preparing 
educational materials and de- 
vices which will expedite this 
instruction. 


. 
Link Aviation Deviees. Ine. 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORE 


Makers of Link Trainers, Aviation Sextants, Navigation Instru- 
ante and other devices contributing to the safety of flight. 





“I heartily recommend 





this magazine to 
all young people” 





; 


NORMAN CARLISLE, former Aviation Edi- 


Crossed Out 


Phil Baker and Oscar Levant, appear 
ing as guest stars on the Milton Berle 
radio show (Let Yourself Go), got into 
an argument over their respective abili- 
ties as gardeners. 

“Why, I once crossed cabbage and 
mayonnaise,” bragged Baker, “and grew 
cole slaw!” 

“That’s nothing,” scoffed Levant. ~! 
crossed onions and garlic —” 

“And what did you grow?” asked 
Berle. 

“Lonesome,” said Levant. 


Fire-Eater Wanted 
“Do you think I should put more fire 
into my editorials?” the writer asked. 
“No,” said the editor. “Vice versa.” 


Repair Man Wanted 


The Marines’ greatest secret weapun, 
their sense of humor, came to the fore 
again during the Peleliu campaign. 

There's a sheer coral wall on one side 
ot Hill 200. Panting, sweating Marines 
had to climb this wall, foot by foot, un- 
der constant sniper fire. But those who 
reached the top wore wide grins, for 
midway up on the wall some one had 
thoughtfully placed a sign: “Please use 
escalator. Elevator out of order.” 

Army & Navy Journal 


New Theme Songs 


tor of Scholastic Magazines. Now Edvu- 
cational Director of Aviation Research 
Associates. Editor of Air Forces Reader, 
Young America’s Aviation Library, etc. 
Aviation writer for many magazines 


Hitler's new theme song: Don’t O}- 
fensive Me In. 

Hirohito’s new theme song: Is You Is 
Or Is You Ain't My Navy? 


AIR werld has the enthusiastic support cti clusive full-page pin-up pictures; 
of leading aviation authorities and the facts about job opportunities; passenger 
keen interest of several hundred thousand and cargo “air-portation”; book reviews 
students who share each issue. For this and information on aviation schools, etc. 

Due to paper rationing we cannot meet 


magazine is edited especially for tomor- 
the increasing demand for AJM world. 


row’s air-minded Americans! 

Each issue has many thrilling features News dealers sell out fast. But you can in- 
and departments by experts: trve stories sure against disappointment by taking ad- 
of air heroes; latest developments in pri- vantage of our Special Subscription Offer 
vate flying; pictorial history of human which guarantees delivery to your home of 
flight; up-to-the-minute gossip; answers to 10 issues for only $1.00. You save 50¢, Ys 
readers’ questions; complete model plane of the regular price! 


AIR werld — Department S$ 
241 Church Street, New York 13, N.Y. 





Scram-Ble 


From a letter written by a GI “some- 
where in the Marianas:” 

“Air raids have developed a new type 
ot calesthenics for the Army out here. 
Some of the other guys are best at the 
.High Explosive. Hop or the Foxhole 
Dive, which is either a full twist and /o: 
a half gainer. But I excel in the Strafing 
Scramble, which is hugging the ground 
or. all fours and dashing rapidly off in all 
directions at once.” 





: ACT NOW! PRINT 
INFORMATION ON COU- 
PON, CLIP A DOLLAR TO” s) : 
IT, AND MAIL TODAY! es 


Here is my dollar. Please send me 16 conseru- 
tive issues of “youth's own aviation magazine.” 


Any Goblets? 
Bert: “Do you know any nice boys in 
the Navy?” 
Pert: “Oh, just gobs and gobs.” 


Calumet Herald, Hammond, [nd 
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ATTITUDE GYRO 


When a fighter pilot is in combat, he 
often has to perform difficult aerobatic 
maneuvers—Immelmans, chandelles, ail- 
eron rolls, and others. 

These aerobatic maneuvers,. if they 
are to be done perfectly, require great 
precision on the part of the fighter pilot. 

Until recently, these aerobatics could 
only be performed by constantly looking 
at the ground. Only by looking at the 
ground could the pilot know the attitude 
of his plane at all times. Attitude is the 
position of an aircraft in relation to the 
earth’s surface. 

For this reason, it was difficult for pi- 
lots to perform these aerobatics in clouds, 
at night, or in “instrument” weather. Only 
a very skilled pilot, flying “by the seat of 
his pants” — by feel, by guesswork, and 
by long experience — could execute a 
chandelle under thése conditions. 

To make aerobatics possible under any 
flying conditions, Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany developed the Attitude Gyro. The 
Attitude Gyro tellsthe pilot what his atti- 
tude is throughout 360 degrees of roll and 
pitch. 

Drawings on this page show maneuvers 
as they look to the pilot in the cockpit 
of his plane. The Attitude Gyro (instru- 
ment dials on left of drawings) shows a 
different picture for each attitude of the 
plane’s flight. The remarkable thing about 
the black-and-white sphere inside the in- 
strument is that no matter what maneu- 
ver the plane performs, the sphere doesn’t 
change its position at all. In a bank, it 
only seems to tilt. 

What actually happens, is that the 
sphere stays in one position, and the 
plane flies “around” it: Thus, the pilot 
sees a different portion of the sphere for 
each attitude of the plane’s flight. 





A “plumber’s nightmare” is Army 
slang for the P-59A jet-fighter. 
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Illustrations from Sperry Gyroscope Company, Ime. 
INVERTED FLIGHT 





...intoa Thousand Glovicus Tomorrows 


America is the land of dreamers and doers, where the tomorrows 
give promise and strength to those who dare to look ahead, work 
and have faith. 

Pioneering, expanding and accepting ¢hat which was new and 
better, ROCK ISLAND LINES has served and grown . . . with 
America. We are proud of our 92 years of work and progress, 
through peace and war, prosperity and depression . . . always with 
faith in the future of America and its progressive people. 

But yesterday is important only because it gave us courage to 
plan for our tomorrows. And ROCK ISLAND LINES has plans 


for tomorrow .. . interesting and ambitious. 


All America is planning now. Dreamers and doers will be 
rewarded’ by many glorious tomorrows; a nation grown even greater 
with ever higher standards of life, comfort and happiness. 

ROCK ISLAND LINES, against a backdrop of proud and 
glorious yesterdays, pledges that it shall take a hand in providing 
the bright future you are hoping for. All of us, planning and 
working together, dreaming and doing, will prove once more that 


America can make its dreams come true. 


As yesterday—and today—so tomorrow ROCK ISLAND’S 
sole purpose is to provide the finest in transportation. 





'In Memory 


OMEWHERE in nearly every town 

and city stands a weary-looking 

bronze statue, concrete slab or stone 
fountain. 

Time and the elements have pock- 
marked its surface. And, since it was 
an architectural monstrosity to begin 
with, art lovers shudder whenever they 
pass it. Most of them wonder why it 
was built in the first place. 

That, in brief, is the fate that has 
befallen most of our forme: war memor- 
ials. Lonely and homely they stand - 
with significance practically forgotten. 
Which is a pity. The though: behind 
them was noble. They were supposed 
to remind future generations of the 
heroes who died in t!~ cause of free- 
dom. 

But can the spirit that makes men 
fight and die for freedom be memorial- 
ized by piles of stone and images of 
metal? Judging by the evidence, we'd 
sav’ no. Our President seems to think 
not, too. Late last year, he appointed 
a commission to study and encourage 
the idea of living’ war memorials. 

This body is known as the American 
Commission for Living War Memor 
ials, and it is doing an excellent job 
Owen Reed, editor uf Scholastic Coach, 
who is chairman of the Commission's 
sub-committee for high schools, reports 
that already over 250 projects are be 
ing organized in 40 states. 

What is a living war memorial? It s 
one which memorializes those who 
served in the war and, at the same time, 
promotes the ‘ealth and well-being ol 
the community. It may bk as modest as 
a row of trees, as elaborate as a mil 
lion-dollar recreation center. The point 
is, it serves the community. 

The Commission does not provide 
plans or funds for these memorials. It 
does offer a picture handbook on mem 
orial ideas and it cooperates with na 
tional organizations in stimulating in 
terest in the program. 

Then who decides the kind of mem 
orial, where it shall be placed an: by 
wt om it shall be used? And where does 
the money come from? 

Let’s take the Wisner Memoria’ St» 
dium, in Pontiac, Michigan, as an ex 


ample. The drive for this Living War - 


Memorial was started by the parents ol 
the high school football team. The 
Board of Education assumed leadership 
and the Manufacturers’ Association gol 
things going with a gift of $20,000. A 
few merchants chipped in $1,000 each, 
and other contributions ranged from 
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of GI Joe” 


the pennies of children to the dollars of 
adults. ; 

All in all, $58,000 was raised. In 
addition, about $2,000 worth of profes- 
sional services and labor were donated. 
Out of all this came the Wisner Memo- 
rial Stadium, a neat job boasting a 
clay-sodded playing field, floodlights for 
night games and bleachers seating 
5.000. 

After the war, the names of Pontiac’s 
war dead will be inscribed on memorial 
bronze tablets and mounted on the face 
of the stadium. 

So there you have a Living Memorial. 
Does it memorialize the war and its 
heroes? Yes! Is it useful? Yes! Does it 
oromote health? Yes! 

Now let’s look into the Living War 
Memorial at Greensboro, N. C. This Equal in power, a locomotive and a Wright Cyclone aircraft engine make an 
takes the furm of a model play area. It amazing contrast in size and weight. Both develop 2,200 HP. Yet the Cyclone, with 

es ol was donated by the parents of Lt. its 55-inch diameter and weight of only fractionally over a pound per horsepower, 
we'd John L. Voehringer -vho lost his life on would fit easily into the cab of the 200-00 | + 
think a bombing mission over Germany. : : : 2 ; ; ; 
inted We think John would have approved A vast difference in bulk is one reason why locomotives ride on rails while Cy- 
rage ot his memorial. So also would Private clones fly. All aircraft power is a specialized field—tremendous power packed into 
Bob Mellen have liked his memorial in small space at low weight, but Wright engines lead this field, for they are highest 
rican Romeo, Mich. Befoe being killed in ac- in power, lowest in weight. That’s why Wright engines have powered leading planes 
mor tion, he won 16 letters in football, for 25 years, and will continue to lead the power field tomorrow. 
job basketball amd baseball at Western 
pach, Michigan College. In honor of his mem- 
sion’s ‘ Romeo is improving the high school 
ports ithletic field on which he got his start. 
> be Of course, a memorial planned for 
one community might not be practical 
It s for another. That’s why you find one 


who community building a gym; another 
time. building a library; a third, a hospital; 
g of a fourth, an auditorium; a fifth, a picnic 


st as grounds; a sixth, a highway;~and a 
mil seventh. a row -of trees. SHOCK ABSORBER: On the power strokes, each WEIGHT-KILLER: This is the Wright-designed 
y Th > of ial th . 4 piston in a Wright Cyclone has to absorb a forged cylinder head which cuts weight from 
point _ the type of memoria! that is receiv- blow of 15,000 pounds, or a force equal to _—aircraft engines. Stronger than cast aluminum 
ing particular encouragement is the the weight of three elephants. The full weight heads, its extra power cuts weight per HP. 
wide community center, where everybody - of this force hits an aluminum alloy piston This cylinder alone will turn out 150 HP, 
ls. It -dad, poe sis and “her a «< wide which is only 64% inches in diameter. enough to power three training planes. 


nem spend days and evenings playing table 
» na tennis, listening to concert: or puttering| Write for “ENGINOLOGY” 

gz in round in the arts and crafts room. © 100-page booklet on the “Why” of engines 
A complete, non-technical booklet on engines and their 
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“NEAT DRESSER” according to 
A this Jam Session, is a guy or a 
gal who knows the whats, whens, wheres, 
and hows of clothes, and dresses to suit 
the occasion. The girls turn thumbs 
down on “zoot suits” anywhere and 
thumbs up on good grooming every- 
where. The boys prefer simplicity to 
“splash” in dress and insist on modera- 
tion in make-up and gadgetry. See below 
for representative opinions. 

The question for the next Jam Ses- 
sion will be: WHAT ARE YOUR PET 
PEEVES AGAINST YOUR PARENTS? 
What causes most of your family feuds? 
Dates? Hours? Choice of friends? 
Money matters? Or what? 

Write your opinions and mail them 


not later than Friday, March 9th, to Gay © 


Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. If you do 
not wish your name printed, please say 
so, but all letters must be signed with 
name and school address. 


TODAY’S QUESTION: 


What Does a “Neat Dresser” 
Mean to You? 


Give me a girl in a dress that’s neat 
Without jangle, or high heels on her feet 
Whose make-up is right and just enough 
I want a girl — not a powder puff! 


A Boy 
Greenfield (Mass.) High School 


{ think a “neat dresser” is a boy who 
knows what clothes to wear — where, 
when, and how to wear them. 

Nellie Elledge 
Central High School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Not too “sharp” but not “a square” 
Not too conservative but not too bare 
Heels and hose are nice for dancing 
Saddles and socks will do for romaneing 
Skirts and sweaters are okay school wear 
But dresses are better weekend fare 
To rate with me, this girl of mine 
Must dress and act like “modern de- 
sign!” 
David Gage 
Roosevelt High School 
Dayton, Ohio 


So long as it’s clean and neat 
Any outfit is “aw reet!” 


A Girl 
Fort Dodge (lowa) High School 


ESSILON 


Hair brushed smooth 

Nice shine to his shoes 

Face washed clean — 

That’s strictly on the beam 
Marion Holton 


Joseph Jones High School 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Grime-covered hands 
And sheep-dog hair 
These on a boy 
I just can’t bear 

Irene Ansell 


Roosevelt High School 
Washington, D. C. 


Not a slick chick who on a date 

Is “thrown together” and always late 
Someone neat, not too much paint 
Not one who dresses what she ain’t! 


Two Boys 
Cornish (Maine) High School 


A “neat dresser” doesn’t have a slab 
of grease on his hair, shirt tail flying, or 
mud-covered shoes. He has smooth- 
combed hair, shirt tail in, clean shoes, 
and a crease in his pants. In other words, 
he looks like a gentleman. 


Maxine Rogers 
Wolf Lake (ill.) Community H. S. 


I like the girl who wears plain clothes, 
a reasonable amount of makeup, and 
some jewelry but not the jangle type 
that advertises her approach before she’s 
in sight. I like neat, rather than fancy, 
hair-dos; I detest high heels and the so- 
called “glad rags.” 


Bill Barkley 
Dyer (Tenn.) High School 


Smooth, not sharp 

For a look elite 

A well-groomed guy 

Is this pigeon’s meat! 
Rita Schneider 


St. Clara Academy 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


The “neat dresser” to me is not the 
girl who has ALL the clothes, but the 
girl who wears the clothes she has prop- 
erly, neatly, and appropriately. 

Cornelius Maxey 


Lake Country Training School 
Leesburg, Fla. 


A “neat dresser” is one who knows 
the styles and knows what colors match. 
No sloppy sweaters or overalls. High 
heels are okay, if worn with the right 
kind of clothes, but bare legs and high 
heels don’t jive with me. 


Rex Elrod 
Winfield (Kansas) High School 


A little make-up is okay, but a gil 
cheapens herself with a lot of make-up 
and an overload of jewelry. 

Dave Dickinson 
Eliot Junior High Schoo! 
Altadena, California 


To us a “neat dresser” means that a 
girl takes an interest in her appearance 
and shows. that she wants to look’ her 
nicest when she appears in public. A 
sloppy dresser just doesn’t rate with 
boys. 

Two Boys 
Barton (Md.) High School 


I hate shirt tails out, baggy clothe: 
and no ties. But most important are hai 
combed, teeth brushed, ears clean, and 
neatness at all times. 


Ramona Bowling 
Winfield (Kansas) High 


I'll take a fair senorita 

With sensible shoes on her feeta 

A piece of jewelry or two 

A neat but casual hair-do 

And a dress not too bold — justa sweeti 
Charles Brown 
Central High Sd 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


I like boys plenty neat, but not wit 
that “overstuffed toad” look whic 
comes from too much and too fa 
dress. Zoot suiters are absolutely O-U- 


Pansy Arnold 
Dyer (Tenn.) High Scho 


No walking cane or roll-brim hat 
To make us think he’s a real “hep-cat 
No zoot suits, “sharps,” or chains a-swilf 
Dress simple and neat — that’s eve 
thing. 
Two Girls 
Armstrong High S¢ 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
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. Proof of the pudding 


ho knows e You've got the right idea, Son. The 
i: te way to tell if anything’s good is to 
the right try it. That’s what we do—and 


and high 3 = ee _here’s how our testing has proved 
, —— its worth. 


High School 
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ARROVS, SPORES CUErOUTS 


1. Knock-Out a letter 
from the word 


[S|R/A! tN} 
«--and get something that no 


matter how many rounds is 
*\ usually on the square. 
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--.and find something 
that will keep you run- 


ning around in circles. 
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e-.and get a description of 
yourself in a Mitoga-fit 
Arrow Shirt! 
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PS. crow Shirts can thank Mitoga Figure-cut for their good looks. That's the reason why all 
perfectly. That 


Arrows look so well, fit your frame so 


as your algebra prof—as comfortable as a Quiz Kid’s feelings during 


famed Arrow Collar will stay as crisp 
an exam. At your Arrow 


dealer’s, $2.24 up. Send for free booklet, “The Story of Cotton,” Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 


10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 














PRIZES! 


A $25 War Bond and 117 
other prizes are offered in the 


MR. PEANUT. 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


You Can Win One! 
See last week's issue (Feb. 19) for details! 














_ RINGS $2 


RTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. © 
R325 112A Fulton %.. New York 7, N. Y¥. 
Prices subject to'20 Oto Ped. Sales Tax 
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[ A simplified Annual Report of the American Railroads in their third year at war | 


N 1944, the railroads rendered to the American 
public the greatest volume of service ever per- 
formed by any agency of transportation. 


For doing this job, they received about 9% billion 
dollars. That’s a lot of money — but most of it 
was earned by hauling tremendous tonnages of 
freight for less than one cent per ton per mile 
and carrying passengers for even less than before 


the first World War. 
Out of every dollar the railroads received — 
38¢ was paid out in pay rolls. 


29¢ was paid for materials and supplies of all 


AMERICAN 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


sorts and other operating expenses. 
19¢ was paid in taxes — federal, state and local. 


7¢ was paid in interest, rents and other charges 
— a great share of which went to insurance com- 


panies, savings banks, endowed institutions. 
2¢ was paid in dividends to stockholders. 


5¢ was left over in “change” to cover all such 
things as restoring roadways and equipment after 
the war, paying off debts, and providing reserves 
for the improvement of plant and the modern- 
ization of service necessary to keep pace with 
American progress. 


y RAILROADS 











40 
We’re Proud Of You 


(Concluded from page 28) 


the auditorium and the laugh came back 
into the man’s voice. “You bet. That's 
part of the fun. It really is, because you 
know, Kenny, when you miss a question 
you have to pay for it. That’s one of 
the rules of our little game and that’s 
one of the reasons we have such a swell 
time with you grand contestants up 
here. Isn’t that right, folks?” And the 
man laughed warmly at the recollec- 
tion of the penalties he had exacted. 
The audience, too, had memories. 

A wave of apprehension swept over 
Kenneth and he gripped his thumbs 
more tightly in his fists. He was sorry 
he had not guessed the name of the 
song, because it made him feel stupid, 
especially because he had really known 
it, but he had thought that was all that 
was expected of him. 

“So here’s your penalty, Corporal 
Kenny. Let me ask you something. 
You’ve been in combat, haven't you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Sure you have. I don’t know why I 
even asked you after looking at all those 
ribbons of yours. And you've heard 





those bombs explode, haven’t you?” 

Kenneth cleared his throat. “Yes, sir.” 

“That's fine. Now here’s what I want 
you to do, Kenny. I've got a box of 
soda crackers here in my hand and I 
want you to eat three of them real fast, 
then let me hear you do an imitation of 
those old bombs whistling down and 
going off with a good loud boom. Will 
you do that for me, Kenny boy?” 

The audience chuckled in anticipa- 
tion and Kenneth put his hand auto- 
matically into the box of soda crackers 
which were being held out to him and 
took three crackers. He put one of them 
into his mouth and bit into it. 

“All three at once, now, Kenny. Put 
in the other two. That’s right. Now 
chew ‘em up good. Ha, ha! That's the 
spirit, boy. Now let’s hear that first 
bomb come whistling down.” The man’s 
voice grew loud in his excitement. 

Curiously, Kenneth did not try to re- 
member the actual sounds of combat as 
he had heard them, lying huddled and 
trembling with his face mashed into 
the muck at the bottom of a slit trench. 
Those sounds were blurred and jum- 
bled in his memory. More vividly than 
the sound ef exploding bombs and mor- 
tar shells, Kenneth remembered the 
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required of him. He should have known 
all along. Any movie-goer would know. 
A bomb is a thing which starts high up 
in the air, making a thin, shrill whistle, 
As it descends the whistle grows loud- 
er and louder until the bomb strikes 
some object and explodes with an ear- 
splitting crash. That is what a bomb is, 
and an approximate reproduction of 
these sounds, Kenneth understood, was 
what was expected of him. 

He pursed his lips and blew. A show- 
er of cracker crumbs started out of his 
mouth and fell to the floor. The 
on the other side 
laughed until his eyes glistened with 
tears. The sound from the darkened 
auditorium was a roar. 

“Boom!” said Kenneth, and mor 
crumbs shot out. 

Weakly the man laid his hand 
Kenneth’s arm and between spasms of 
laughter begged, “Do it again, boy. Let's 
have another one.” 

“Boom!” said Kenneth again, but this 
time the word was enunciated more 
clearly and because it was clearer it 
was not as funny as before. 

The man sensed this quickly. “Oh, 
boy, that was great, Kenny. That wa 
some bombing, all right. It really was” 
He continued to hold Kenneth’s arm and 

































from a table behind him he picked up “Keds? 
a red, white, and blue envelope. He —of yo 
slipped it into Kenrieth’s hand. “Theres sames- 
a twenty-five-dollar War Bond for yo flexes s 
Kenny boy, with the compliments of ou — 
sponsor, and remember, it’s an inves Sahel 
ment, It’s your stake in democracy, ye “Kes 
sir. And my thanks to you, marine Cot ies a 
poral Kenneth Brown!” os a 
Expertly, the orchestra struck its f / 
chord only a beat after the man ha Keds 
stopped speaking. The tune was § echoed 
and fast and it almost drowned out t ming 
applause which swelled up as Kennet sth 


left the stage. He walked down the { 
steps and up the aisle. At the back ¢ 
the auditorium he softly pushed opé 
the heavy door and went out. 








Reprinted by permission of The N 
Yorker and the author. 
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«u.s” Keds 
1941 


THE SHOE THAT GREW WITH 


“Keds”? is a name that stirs memories 
—of young sons absorbed in play and 
games—of bodies growing strong—re- 
flexes sharpening—the learning of team- 
work. It’s the name of America’s first 
and best-loved boy’s rubber and fabric 
athletic shoe. 

“Keds” was one of the first casual- 
ties of war. But this shoe left a great 
legacy to our nation. 

Because your sons liked and wanted 
Keds, many men and women found work 
making them. A business grew—a busi- 
ness you made big— with scientists, 
engineers, artists, workmen joined in 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


common effort to satisfy your need. 

Like any business, it had untapped 
strength and vision in its people. Under 
the compulsion of war, these “shoe- 
makers” began thinking, creating, meet- 
ing war needs that they alone could 
meet. The different products they pro- 
duced fill a large hall. 


But, more important, we could care 
for the needs of the men and women 
now fighting. It is these “shoe-makers” 
who build the rubber life rafts, the life 
vests, the bullet sealing gasoline tanks, 
the jungle boots—dozens on dozens of 


“U.S.” 
JUNGLE BOOTS 


1945 


THE BOY 


products. We are a race of builders. 
Rubber by its very nature challenges the 
best in people who want to build...to 
create...to serve the needs of people. 

The most vital work of United States 
Rubber Company is the opportunity, 
the tools, the science, and, above all, the 
teamwork it provides to encourage men 
and women to create new security and 
better living. 

You'll see this in action when Keds 
come back. They'll be better Keds be- 
cause they will still be made by the kind 
of people who work to fill human need. 


Listen to “ Science Looks F orward” —new series of talks by the 


great scientists Of America—on the Philharmonic- Symphony 


program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


UNITED. STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. © In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Lad. 





following 
the films 


Tops, don't miss. ““Werthwhile “Se-se 


A TREE GROWS IN BROOK- 

ww LYN. (20th Century-Fox. 
Produced by Louis D. Ligh- 
ton. Directed by Elia Ka- 
zan.) 


THE EDITORS of Scholastic Maga- 


you won't miss either quality. They are 
amply compensated for by the dramatic 
treatment of the complex family rela- 
tionships between Katie and Johnny 
Nolan and their children. 

’ The tree that grows in the poverty- 


Johnny lives and dies a failure by 
world’s standards. 

His death leaves Katie to shoulder 
burden of raising and providing 
children, Francie (Peggy Ann Gar- 
) feels her mother was somehow to 
for Johnny's death. It is a long 
before real 
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It is not. Although poverty is 
matter, the picture has 

moments. 
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March (th is the deadline! 
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STUDENT WRITERS! 
Just 17 days left for entering 


SCHOLASTIC LITERARY AWARDS 


If you’ve already written something you think is good, 
polish it up and send it in. If you’ve had some fine 
ideas, but just haven’t put them into words, NOW is 
the time to do it. Maybe you'll win a part of 

$1,500 in WAR BONDS and STAMPSI 


cerity make for really good. acting. 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


SHORT STORY AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
POETRY HUMOR 
FAMILIAR ESSAY HISTORICAL ARTICLE 
RADIO PLAY CURRENT EVENTS 
LITERARY ARTICLE WAR MEMORIAL PLAN 
BOOK REVIEW (@ classroom project) 


THE QUILL AND SCROLL AWARDS! : 
, Editors’ Blue Ribbon for February i 
MPEATURE STORY NEWS AND HUMOROUS COLUMNS awarded to 20th Century-Fox 
WvERVIEW EDITORIALS the film A Tree Grows in Broc 
Be Sure Your Manuscripts are Properly Prepared 


— ENGRAVING — : 
READ THE RULES BOOK CAREFULLY! FREE NAME or INITIALS on 1 








send entries rinsr ciass vo | MALLE AL 


220 E. 42nd ST.. NEW YORK 17_N_yY 





























GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC 
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TRUE STORY: GREAT NORTHERN 


NEVER WILL DRIVE “LAST SPIKE” 


Continual Improvements of 
Line, Equipment and Operations 
Mark Railway's Progressiveness 


On January 6, 1893, Great 
Northern became a transconti- 
nentalrailway when a line extend- 
ing eastward from Puget Sound 
was joined in the Cascade moun- 
tains with track pushed westward 
from the Great Lakes. 

The construction crews posed 
that wintry day for the traditional 
“last spike”’ picture. But, actually 
the job of building and improv- 
ing Great Northern never has 
stopped—in good times and bad! 

Great Northern constantly has 
been improving its roadbed and 
structures by reducing grades and 
curves, laying heavier rail, build- 
ing stronger bridges, boring time- 
saving tunnels, including the 
8-mile Cascade Tunnel, longest 
in the Western Hemisphere. 
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Typical of the railway’s for- 
ward-looking policy is the major 
track relocation project now un- 
der way on Great Northern’s main 
line through the Flathead River 
canyon, bordering Glacier Nation- 
al Park in the Montana Rockies. 
Here three tunnels are being blast- 
ed through solid rock to eliminate 
several sharp curves. 

A real “last spike” has not been 
driven on Great Northern— and 
never will be! 


New, heavier rails and tie plates are 
spiked to chemically treated ties. Mainte- 
nance crews give daily attention to roadbed. 


West portal of one of three new tunnels through solid rock on G. N. main line in the 
Montana Rockies to expedite train movements. 
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Historic “‘last spike’’ picture, taken January 6, 1893, when crews spiked rails together, 


joining G. N. tracks from the Great Lakes with those from Puget Sound, 
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Social Studies in Postwar World 


The Social Studies Look Beyond the 
War is a forty-page statement of post- 


sad on the ehigstions tail objectives 
of forward-looking teachers, responsi- 
ble for conserving and extending de- 


mocracy. 

The report opens with a challenge to 
teachers: 

“The social studies have a special re- 
sponsibility for enabling citizens to 
bring informed, thoughtful, and pur- 
poseful intelligence to bear on interna- 


of peoples and conditions in all parts of 
the world, and increase determination 
to establish a peace that will endure. 
“.. . The best elements in existing 
icula and practices will remain, but 
ision and experimentation must be 
continued to meet new conditions and 
mew needs.” 


The War's Debit and Credit 


Convinced that “the Second World 
ar has created a high national deficit 
lin education . . . has changed both the 
school population and the needs of so- 
siety,” the report indicates some effects 
of war: interrupted schooling, lessened 
influence of home training, emotional 
disturbances under tension, needs for 
djustment when employment oppor- 
tunities decline, intensified racial and 
eligious tensions in many communities. 
But the effects have not all been bad. 

e Commission feels that “wartime 
work experience of millions of our youth 
hould prove a useful foundation for 
work as parts of the curriculum. Teach- 

have achieved a more significant 
ole as a leaders. . . . Com- 
munities . . . are learning to use their 
hools . . . ‘public and students have 
tome to expect a more functional edu- 
tation.” 

After a brief analysis of postwar so- 
tiety and its needs, the Council recom- 
mends curriculum changes and teaching 
procedures to meet these needs. We 
have room here for only brief quota- 
ions, but they will indicate the signifi- 
rance of the report for every social 

dies teacher. 

“School activities, in class and out, 
hould recognize the worth of all in- 
lividuals, the values of differences in 
backgrounds, interests, and talent, and 
hould respect independence of judg- 


ment as well as the value of cooperation 
and the frequent necessity for abiding 
by majority decision; the atmosphere of 
shauld permeate all school 
life and all relationships of adminis- 
trators, teachers, students, as well as 
that between school and community. 

“Joint school-community civil im- 
provement programs should be organ- 
ized, and the interest of young citizens 
in the work of regional and local plan- 
ning commissions should be enlisted. 

“The resources of the community for 
developing understanding of business 
organization and problems of labor and 
management through contacts with 
business men, chambers of commerce 
and service organizations, labor unions, 
and public officials, should be capital- 
ized. 

“Consumer education should be util- 
ized to enable the individual student to 
develop values and establish standards 
of choice-making which will help him 
toward a richer, more useful, and hap- 
pier life. 

“Increased attention at the secondary 
level, in a course in geography or at 
appropriate points throughout other 
social studies offerings, or both, of geo- 
graphic factors and influences in eco- 
nomic, social, and . political life in the 
past, at present and in planning for the 
future. 

“Recognition that the school pro- 
grams in literature, music, art, and sci- 
ence, as well as the social studies have 
important responsibilities for developing 
knowledge and understanding of other 
peoples and of world civilization, and 
that whenever practicable, joint plan- 
ning should be undertaken.” 


For the Non-Bookish Pupil 


“There [should] be a clear recogni- 
tion on the part of teachers and laymen 
that many pupils cannot learn effective- 
ly from the printed page; that all pupils 
need the real and vivid experience pro- 
vided by visual and auditory aids; that 
emotional drives which facilitate learn- 
ing are often provided by these aids. 

“Controversial issues should be ap- 
proached from the viewpoint of the 
right of the learner to learn; the teacher 
occupying the position of counsellor 
rather than director in the discussion, 
clarifying the problem, challenging pu- 
pils to be certain of their ‘facts,’ and, 
by example, encouraging a calm search 
for conclusions.” 

Here are two of the recommenda- 
tions on teacher education: “Adequate 
salaries must be recognized as a major 
incentive if persons of the calibre re- 
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ferred to above are to be attracted to 
the profession.” 

“Rigid insistence upon specific social 
studies preparation for special social 
studies teachers should once more be- 
come general practice.” 

The complete report is available from 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.. 
Washington 6, D. C., for 10c. 


FOR TEACHING AVIATION 
Students Enjoy These 
Colorful Aviation Materials 


Th nds of teachers have found these class- 
room kits popular, helpful and constructive. 


A HIGH SCHOOL AND AN INTERMEDIATE 
GRADE KIT 








Each contains over 60 pieces: large pictures 

pertinent facts . . . approximately 40 
illustrated leaflets for students . . . tea £ 
suggestions . directory of Free and Inex- 
pensive Aviation Materials, and other items 
appropriate to each grade ‘level. 


EACH COMPLETE 
KIT — ONLY 


25¢ 


UNITED AIR LINES, School and College 
Service, Dept. S-1, 23 East Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 

I enclose__£™__——_— __for__..._._._High School 
Kits____—_____Intermediate Grade Kits. 














Here Are Six 
FREE 
Bibliographies 
For Class Use 





ELPFUL bibliographies published for 
teachers’ use by SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES for timely study of: 


United Nations 
oaan New England 


U.S.S.R. Mid-Atlantic States 
Great Britain The South 
These comprehensive bibliographies list valu- 
able references, books, magazine articles, 
amphlets and sources of adaitional materials. 
Prepared to accompany ial numbers of 
SCHOLASTIC and RLD WEEK, they can 
serve as a basis for class study units on these 
ta vital to Social Studies and English 
classes. 


Clip and Mail This Coupon For Free Copies 
TE 2-26-45 


' 








SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Screet 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Bibliographies on: 
0 Cutna 00 New ENGLAND 

0 U.S.S.R. (0 Mip-ATLantic STATES 
0 Great Barrarn [) Tue Soutu 
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PUT YOUR 
OFFICIAL 


On Your Order for 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Important shipments require an offi- 
cial inspection to make doubly sure 
they are right — and it’s your final 
“O.K.” that we would like to have en 
your classroom order for SCHOLAS- 
TIC MAGAZINES. 


If we do not hear from 
you, we assume that the 
right number of copies 
and the right edition are 
reaching you each week 
and we will bill you for 
that amount. 


The coupon below will serve as your 
stamp of approval—mail it today if 
your order is correct now or if you 
would like te make any changes. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


wy ____-------- 


Subscription Department 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 Sect 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Vo 





Please mark my order “O.K."" for... 
copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
Combined Edition 


————etOpies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
English Class Edition 
copies SENIOR Sometaste 
eT ee C— 


—————opies WORLD ——_ 
- _ casemate JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 











City 
State 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Good non-royalty plays for schools are 
hard to find, so you'll be glad to know 
about For Country and Mankind, by Ber- 
nard J. Reines, twelve plays about “men, 
who, first, dared to dream greatly, and 
second, had the character to work to make 
their dreams come true, whatever the ob- 
stacles.” Among them are Pulitzer, Audu- 
bon, Edison, Pasteur, Clara Barton, and 
Rizal of the Philippines. Here is playable 
and readable drama for a school assembly 
or a class project, with simple, practical 
production notes. Mr. Reines knows the 
theater from practical production experi- 
ence. Three of his plays have been pub- 
lished by the War Finance section of the 
Treasury Department in editions running 
into hundreds of thousands. (Longmans, 
$2.25. ) 

oO oO Oo 

Whether you are asking for a second 
piece of pie, or playing the lead-in the 
school play, you want people to hear what 
you say, to listen, and to like it. Your 
Speech and Mine, by Rhoda Watkins and 
Eda B. Frost can help you speak clearly, 
correctly, pleasantly and effectively. It tells 
you how to control your breath, how to 
build up your supply of words, and how 
to enunciate them well. It gives you 
pointers on good conversation and how 
to organize arguments for a formal debate. 
In it are the parliamentary rules ‘for carry- 
ing on a class meeting and suggestions 
for choral poetry reading. There’s a good 
fat section, too, on listening—to radio, 
sound films, recordings. The authors are in 
the speech department of McKinley High 
School, Washington, D. C. (Lyons and 
Carnahan, $2.00.) 

oO 


Five teachers from Baltimore and Wash- 


ington have collaborated in writing Com- 
petence in English I: Angela M. Broening, 
William J. Flagg, Benjamin E. Fleagle, 
Ethel Howard, and Francis E. Litz. This 
text contains many drills, tests to start and 
end each unit, and necessary rules. It 
covers matters of sentence sense (parts of 
speech), punctuation, capitalization, struc- 
ture.of sentences and paragraphs. Pretests 
and final tests are comparable, and are 
standardized for grades nine through 
twelve. Norms for each grade level can 
be obtained without charge by any teacher 
or supervisor of pupils using the book, by 
writing to Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
St., N. Y. 16, N.Y. Aimed directly at ninth 
and tenth grade pupils, the book can be 
used in any high school grade by groups 
or individuals who need practice. Book II 
of the same series reviews the content of 
Book I and goes on to outlining, summar- 
izing, dictionary use, first drafts and re- 
vision, and letter-writing. (Harper, $1.40.) 
o oo >. 

Commercial Supplementary Teaching 
Materials is the report of Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, who directed a study sponsored by 
the National Association of 
School Principals and the National Better 
Business Bureau. This pamphlet is a prac- 
tical guide for you in making more effec- 


tive classroom use of informative booklets 
and other materials obtainable from busi- 
ness organizations. It gives suggestions to 
businessmen for fitting material to educa- 
tional needs. It also announces plans for 
enlisting professional experts and experi- 
enced teachers to prepare materials for 
high schools. Copies of the report are avail- 
able free from the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Chrysler Building, N. Y. 17, 
N. Y. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
added a new title to its long list of picture 
books, sold for twenty-five cents each. 
Paul Revere contains twenty-seven photo- 
graphs and reproductions of old prints and 
engravings. These show Boston in Revere’s 
time, illustrate Colonial resistance to Eng- 
land, and give fine examples of Revere’s 
craftsmanship. The pictures are excellent 
for notebooks and bulletin boards, and 
suitable for both younger and older pupils. 


Countless international differences will 
have to be ironed out after V-Day. Arbi- 
tration in International Controversy, by 
Frances Kellor and Martin Domke, points 
out many of them and examines the ma- 
chinery and experience we have for deal- 
ing with them. It discusses progress made 
at Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, and 
the International Air Conference at Chi- 
cago, and reviews the system worked out 
by the Americas. Important next steps are 
suggested. You can obtain this pamphlet 
free from the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, 
N. Y. 

c oO o 

Social Security, by Gerhard Hirschfeld, 
examines the history of security legislation, 
especially in Great Britain and Germany, 
with a highly critical eye. Mr. Hirschfeld 
is Director of the Research Council for 
Economic: Security. He sets aside “purely 
social considerations,” presents facts and 
figures to show the tremendous cost of 
security, and examines current security 
legislation in the light of conservative eco- 
nomic policy. Obtainable from the Insur- 
ance Economics Society of America, 176 
W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl., for $1.00. 


Culture and Personality: Three Lectures 
to Educators contains “Potential Contribu- 
tions of Cultural Anthropology to Teacher 
Education,” by Ralph Linton; “Children 
in the World Today,” by Mary Shattuck 
Fisher; “The Status of Modern Youth,” by 
W. Carson Ryan. (American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., 15c.) 


SERVICE BUREAU, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 





